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DUMMY HORSES BURNT THAT THEY MAY SERVE AS STEEDS FOR KOREA’S LAST EMPEROR IN THE NEXT WORLD: 
THE EFFIGIES IN THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF PRINCE YI; AND ON FIRE AT THE TOMB. 


When Korea came under Japanese sway, the Emperor of the ancient “ Hermit ' large dummy horses were included in the funeral 


procession from Seoul to the 
Kingdom" became Prince, and it was as Prince Yi that the last Emperor, tomb on the mountain side, eight miles away; and there they were burned, in 
who died this year, was buried in state on June 10. The customary elaborate the belief that their living counterparts would follow their master into the 
eremonies were observed, and the Japanese authorities even permitted the next world for his use there. In other times, it may be noted, the actual 
lisplay of the old Korean flag for the occasion. According to usage, eight animals would have been put to death, with their grooms and other servants 
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By G. K, CHESTERTON, 





AM not sure that we notice sufficiently how much but in the husband’s impatience, it would at least so much about civic things, is it impossible to be 

the modern mind is not only chasing its own be a conceivable though hardly a considerable cause grateful simply for civility? Suppose Lesbia did 
tail like a kitten, but biting its own tail like a snake. of offence. But why are we only to be humane to not understand the gentleman’s feelings about the 
I mean that a modern idea, often quite a good idea, the unreasonable person, and never humane to the sunset ; upon what theory of moral philosophy was 
has a way of going round in a sort of détour, and reasonable person? Yet any number of novels she under any obligation to understand them ? But 
coming back on itself, so as almost to destroy itself. about rising geniuses and misunderstood women she was under an obligation to give a pleasant answer ; 
It has changed so much in its travels that it has are founded entirely on that antithesis. It seems and she did. Modern fiction of the more pretentious 
become almost the contrary of what it started out to me very good-natured of Lesbia to promise sort is crammed with sham puzzles and problems of 
to be. There are a great many examples of this; to enjoy the sunset; especially as I have very that kind. It never seems to occur to the highly 
one of the most curious can be seen in many intellectual novelisi that people ought to 
modern novels. It is the way in which be able to get on with each other, even if 
people have become inhuman out of sheer they do not understand each other; as 


humanitarianism. nobody can understand except God. 

They began by saying (with very good 
authority, though often without the reason 
that went with the authority) that it is 
our duty to sympathise with everybody. 
Then they started sympathising, in an 
abnormally sensitive fashion, with abnorm- 
ally sensitive people ; and ended in actually 
sympathising with their lack of sympathy. 
First you were a Christian and were kind 
to the man whom all men hated. Then 
you were a Christian or humanitarian 
psychologist and sympathised with the 
man who hated all men. And then you 
practically ended up by being a misan- 
thrope and hating all men yourself. At 
any rate, you ended up by having quite a 
disproportionate sympathy with the people 
who could not be sociable, and an entire 
lack of sympathy with the people who 
were sociable. The ordinary hearty human 
being, whom the humanitarian originally 
set out to like, became a sort of tyrant 
and persecutor to whom the artistic tem- 
perament need not even be just, let alone 
sympathetic. The Victorian hero became 
the villain of the modern novel, the man 
who was so sane and sensible that his 
very existence was an insult to the beauti- 
ful and precious lunatic for whom alone 
the world was made. 


All these novels and notes of the day 
are full of queer physical revulsion. People 
in this world want to be divorced, not even 
for incompatibility of temper, but for in- 
dividuality of feature or costume. Exist- 
ence becomes an agony because somebody's 
ears stick out at a particular angle, or some- 
body’s brown boots are of a particular 
shade. There is an insult not only in the 
way they speak, but in the way they sneeze ; 
and, especially, of course, in the way they 
snore. The novelists and the critics yearn 
with sympathy of the tenderest sort over 
these sensibilities. It seems to be admitted 
that nobody could be expected to endure 
such things from their fellow-creatures. It 
never seems to occur to anybody that 
people ought to be taught to endure their 
fellow-creatures. It never seems to strike 
them that the sane culture and training 
of a citizen ought to strengthen him to 
resist the shock of a loud sneeze or a large 
ear. Culture seems to mean the cultivation 
of disgust. 


In old superstitious days the saint or 
the noble knight was known by his power 
of seeing the immortal soul shining through 
the leper or the cripple. In our enlightened 
days, the genius or great artist, as he figures 
in fiction, is known by his shrinking from 
almost any living thing as from a leper. 
And sensitive and supercilious as is the 
poet in prose fiction, things are almost as 
ill with the poet in real poetry. The mad 
school of poetry is full of normal things 
regarded as abnormal ; not to be admired as 
wonderful, but to be feared and loathed as 
horrible. It is full of crawling surfaces, of 
prickly and scaly skins, of obtrusive and 
repulsive features, of blind and greedy 
growths of green vegetation ; all this sort of 
language being applied to the grass growing 
or a man having a nose on his face. 


Out of a hundred such passages in a 
hundred such novels, I take one which I 
have just come upon by chance. A novel- 
ist describes with bitter irony and indigna- 
tion the sad fate of a poet who had married 
a good housekeeper— 

“ Beauty was spoilt for Lesbia if there 
were untidiness about. 

*** Lesbia, Lesbia! Come and look at 
the sunset!’ Often he would call to her, 
never thinking that she might be busy. 
But she was never impatient. 

‘One minute, Dickie, till I have fin- 
ished tying down the jam; then I shall 
enjoy the sunset.’ ’ ; And then these people have the stagger- 
ing impudence to talk about the sensibility 
of the Victorian woman who fainted at the 
sight of a mouse The Victorian woman 
was ten thousand times tougher and stronger 
and more ready for anything; for she a 


This is supposed to be a tragedy. It 
is written with withering sarcasm at the 
expense of Lesbia. It seems to me a good 
deal more of a comedy than the student of PRESENTED TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY BY THE CHURCH 
sunsets deserved If she had said, “ One ASSEMBLY AND THE CHURCH CONGRESS: “THE MOST REV. RANDALL cepted at least the ordinary things of life 
minute, Dickie, till I have finished tying THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D."—A NEW PORTRAIT BY PHILIP DE LASZLO as ordinary. She may not have liked mice, 
down the jam; and then I will clout you The presentation of this portrait of himself to the Archbishop of Canterbury, by the as many people do not like 
over the head with an old jam-pot it members of the Church Assembly and the Church Congress, was arranged for July 8, 
may be that this would have been more and the picture will be placed in the Church House at Westmi 














snakes or 
spiders; but she did not shudder at a 
particular necktie as if it were a snake 
She did not quail from head to foot at 
a particular tone of voice or turn of 


ter It is a fine 





mf of th oO hat well-known painter, Mr. Philip de Laszlo Dr. Davidson 
soothing to the artistic temperament, and it example of the work of that well-known ps . . 
has held the office of Primate, with conspicuous distinction, for twenty-three of the most 


would certainly have been more s 1g 
ould - ; oothing rable years in English history Before becoming Archbishop he had been, in 


to the feminine temper But I strongly succession, Dean of Windsor and Chaplain to Queen Victoria (1883-91), Bishop of diction. People have even had the brazen 
suspect that Dickie would have made a Rochester (1891-5), and Bishop of Winchester (1895-1903) ignorance and insolence to talk of the 
tragedy out of that foo But, really, one Reproduced by Courtesy of the Artist. ladies of Jane Austen as if they were 
may well ask, what is humanity and the sentimental and over-refined The most 
human fellowship coming to, if it is supposed to little doubt that Dickie was prepared to enjoy sentimental of her heroines (and few of them were 
be unendurable torture to a man that his wife should the jam sentimental) would have thought all this modern 
tie down the jam, and a perfectly fiendish and heart- stuff a nightmare of refinement [he author of 
rending addition to the torture that she should do Are we to encourage human beings to be such “Sense and Sensibility ’’ would have locked up 
it without losing her temper? What is humanitari- very sensitive beings that they cannot be social beings ? in a lunatic asylum half the bold, free, ‘educated 
anism if it cannot reconcile two human beings because Are we always to insist on the clumsiness of con- heroines in modern books, for the very sound reason 
one of them is patient? If it were suggested that ventional people and never on the callousness of that they were raving mad with sensibility and a 


there was something trying, not in the wife's patience unconventional people? And in an age that talks danger to any person of sense 
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THE FUNERAL AT WHICH THE BEARERS STRUCK: PRINCE YI BURIED. 


Puotocrarns Surrizp sy “ Tue Times.” 
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BEFORE THE TWO 
THOUSAND SEVEN 
HUNDRED BEARERS 
STRUCK AFTER 
THEY HAD 
MARCHED SIX 
MILES, ALLEGING 
ILL-TREATMENT: THE 
CATAFALQUE OF 
THE LAST 
EMPEROR OF KOREA 
CARRIED THROUGH 
SEOUL TO THE 
TOMB. 
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A CUSTOM THAT 
CAUSED THE 
POLICE SOME 
UNEASINESS 
DURING THE 
PERIOD OF 

LYING-IN-STATE : 

KOREANS 
PROSTRATING 
THEMSELVES 
BEFORE THE 

PRINCE’S COFFIN 

AND GIVING VENT 

TO LOUD, WAILING 
GROANS OF GRIEF. 
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The body of Prince Yi, the last Emperor of Korea, was borne in procession from 
the Korean capital to the tomb in the fullest state. The catafalque containing 
the coffin was carried by six relays of Koreans, each relay consisting of 450 men, 
all clad in dresses of yellow gauze, the sign of deep mourning. It was these 
bearers who were reported to have struck after they had marched six miles out 
of the eight, and to have left the catatalque on the road, so that other bearers 
had to be hastily despatched from the capital to replace them In addition to 


the 2700 bearers, there were many who “ towed" the catafalque. Some of these 
can be seen in the foreground of the upper photograph. Standing before the 
catafalque, raised above the heads of the bearers, is the Master of Ceremonies. 
Concerned with the last rites were some 20,000 troops, 25,000 students, 2000 
priests, 3000 musicians, 4000 police, and at least 50,000 of the Korean public. 
The lying-in-state caused a certain apprehension amongst the police authorities, 
who feared fanatical acts. 
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THE MOON-GODDESS AND HER KITCHEN. 
NEW DISCOVERIES AT UR OF THE CHALDEES, THE CITY OF ABRAHAM. 
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By C. LEONARD WOOLLEY, Director of the Joint Expedition of the British Museum and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia 


- a former number of The Illustrated London News 

Aug. 22, 1925) I described some of the principal 
objects found at Ur of the Chaldees during last season, 
but said there nothing about the building in which 
most of them were discovered, the temple-complex of 
the Moon-Goddess Nin-Gal 

Designed originally by Bur-Sin, King of Ur in 
about 2220 B.C., and constructed by him in mud brick, 


north corner, close to the main entrance, there was a 
bitumen-lined tank and a columnar shaft of limestone 
which had probably supported a basin for lustral 
water; in front of the entrance stood a brick base 
whereon had been a stela of black diorite inscribed 
with a record of the victories of Hammurabi, the 
great King and lawgiver of Babylon, who soon after 
1900 B.C. made himself master of all the Sumerian 


brick steps, and by the yet higher mass of brickworl 
for the 
Between the successive doorways 


f 


statue ¢ 
thers 


were recesses or narrow rooms serving as chapels to 


rising behind it, which was the base 
the goddess 


the worship of the minor gods who had their place 
in the cult of Nin-Gal—it was in one of these that w: 
found Bau, lady of th 
poultry-farm. 


the statue of the goddess 


All round the courtyard and behind the sanctuary 





lay the stores and service-chambers. The most 
remarkable of the latter was the temple kitcher 
Actually it was composed of an open court and 


two small chambers opening off it In the court 
there was the well for the water by it 
the wall, a bitumen-proofed tank for 
water within reach; and on the other side of the 
well, let into the 
in position the 

bucket-rope had been made fast 


against 


storing the 


there was stil 
which the 


brick pavement, 
stout copper fring to 
Against another wall was a double fireplace, one 
circular hearth to take a big cauldron, one long open 
trough where a row of pots could be set over a log 
fire. Clearly these were for heating water rather than fo 
cooking it was curious to see the mud fender in front 
completely preserved, and behind, on the wall, the brick 
all blackened with the smoke from the fire Against 
the third wall was the brick and bitumen cutting-uy 
table, its 


the floor lay the grindstone and rubber for the grair 


surface still scored by the chopping-knife 


and in one corner stood an unbroken clay pot left here 
by the servants when last the kitchen was used 

One of the roofed chambers contained the circul: 
base for the bread-oven, which had itself been destroyed 
by a later wall; the kitchen proper 
Here there was a double cooking-range built of brick 
and mud 


other was the 
a flat-topped mass pierced by two vaulte¢ 


furnaces running back to circular flues, with a centra 














mud column supporting the furnace roof, and in th 
SHOWING HOW NIN-GAL’S KITCHEN WAS USED 4000 YEARS AGO: MODERN MESOPOTAMIANS (LEFT TO RIGHT) root small holes communicating with the flues a 
BRINGING A PITCHER TO THE TANK, LOWERING A BUCKET INTO THE WELL, TENDING THE FIREPLACE forming two rings on which the cooking-pots could } 


set an as - ght be large an \ er 

SHOPPING-BLOCK, RUBBING GRAIN ON THE QUERN, AND KINDLING A COOKING-RANGE. set; and, as these might be large and heavy, th 
was a flight of steps up to the range top sé that one 

was pulled down and 


the temple rebuilt in burnt 


brick about 150 years later by a certain Enanatum, 


city-states. Corresponding to this at the far end of the 


court, and just in front of the entrance to the sanctuary, 


might go up and shift them more easil) 


The preservation of the whole place was amazi 


who was a son of the King of Isin, the paramount was the altar, built of brick and overlaid with bitutnen ; and it needed no imagination to see it still in use 
city of the time, and had been installed by his royal while all along this south-west end the courtyard with the Sumerian cooks busy at the well and the 
father as High Priest of the Moon-God Nannar at Ur wall was masked by bases for statues and for stel# stoves: one could picture just such a scene as th 


Enanatum in his reconstruction followed faithfully the 





lines of the older building, and with good reason, for 
it would be difficult to find a better plan than that 
which Bur-Sin had drawn up In its balance, its 
spacious dignity 
work of which any 


and harmonious proportions, it is a 
architect might well be proud, 
and shows the astonishing degree to which architecture 
had been evolved in Sumeria in the twenty-third 
century before Christ 

The building, an exact square measuring some 
250 feet each way, included within a massive fortress 
wall two complete temples with their store-rooms, 
work-rooms, and store-chamber and between them 
a range of smaller compartments. The latter seem to 
have formed the official residence of the 
head, and below their floors 


those of the high priests, 


temple's 
were tombs, probably 


which we found plundered 




















r 
and empty; but one little complex was undoubtedly 
a shrine in which was worshipped the deified King 
Bur-Sir the founder In a long, narrow chamber, 
devious! il hed through passages and ante 
chambers, ther tood upright a great oval-topped 
slat fli stone bearing the King’s name, and at its 
feet, let into the bitumen which « ered the brick 
I t two mor ’ yped slabs, this time 
of grey gvt lso inscribed with } ur it 
dedicat { the te e to Nin-Gal, the same dedica 
t as we found id | ite hi till 
i i it the doorwa' { th I i 
‘ hrine had been dix d bef j 

Mi ota ia but ‘ " " ‘ ‘ ¢ ‘ | he ‘ . 

t " ecog se the al-toppe j tela st ] i 
cult biect flanked by mace-head et Dp t 
ym bol f authority) and | th votive ‘ j 
it is easy to reclothe the ruins with something of their WITH THE WELL AND ITS SQUARE STONE LID (CENTRE), A BITUMEN-LINED WATER TANK (LEFT). A COPPER 
ld furnis! and get an idea of tl amg Wa RING T INTO FLOOR) FOR THE BUCKET-ROPE, A FIRE-PLACE (CENTRE BACKGROUND) AND A QUERN WIT! 
men preserved the memory of the d © Al RUBBING-STONE (ON FLOOR, EXTREME RIGHT): THE OUTER KITCHEN IN THE TEMPLE OF NIN-GAL AT UR 

Of the two tempk both dedicated to the Moor 
Goddes that on the north-west had suffered greatly recording the piety of Kings who had restored or at Shiloh, when the Hebrews came to sacrifice at the 
from the hands both of the destroyer and of sub enriched the temple tabernacle, and Eli’s sons quarrelled with them over 
yequent builders on the site ; but that on the th-east [hree massive doorways led from the court to the the priests’ share of the stewed meat: and vet it was 
l i more deeply in its own débris, was in better anctuary, the innermost portal framing the sanctuary hundreds of years before Eli's time, probably about 
tat walls standing as much as ten feet high itself, a small chamber entirely taken up by a high 1870 B.C., that the last meal for Nin-Gal was prepared 
The central courtyard was paved with brick im the altar, “‘or table of offerings,’ approached by a flight of in Enanatum’s temple at Ur 

















it was 
about 
repared 
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WONDERFUL ARCHITECTURE OF 2220 B.C.; AND A UNIQUE METAL COFFIN. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND Description sy C. Leonarp Woo.tey, Director or THe Joint Expepition or THe British Muszum anp THE MusBUM OF THE University OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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2 1. SHOWING THE BASE OF A WAR MEMORIAL (CENTRE) TO KING HAMMURABI “%*, 2. WITH A TANK FOR HOLY WATER (LEFT BACKGROUND) AND A STONE 
OF BABYLON, AND (BEYOND IT) A BRICK ALTAR BEFORE THE SANCTUARY: | COLUMNAR SUPPORT FOR THE LAVER OR: STOUP: THE NORTH CORNER OF THE 
4 THE COURTYARD OF NIN-GAL’S TEMPLE AT UR. al a COURTYARD IN THE TEMPLE OF WIN-GAL, THE MOON-GODDESS. 
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> 3 SHOWING STAGES IN THE BUILDING'S HISTORY: zZ ? 4 IN THE “HEROON” OF KING BUR-SIN, FOUNDER 5S. DRAINAGE OF 2200 B.: THE TEMPLE WALL 
j A PASSAGE IN THE TEMPLE WITH A DOORWAY (AT f OF THE TEMPLE: THREE STONES EACH ENGRAVED PIERCED BY A VERTICAL SHAFT LEADING TO A 
\ END) BLOCKED BY WALLS OF DIFFERENT DATE. ' WITH HIS DEDICATION OF IT TO NIN-GAL. TRIANGULAR VENT AND A BRICK CHANNEL BELOW. 
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--- : - POSSSSSSSSSSSS J = nnn nnn mr ee 
~ ©. SHOWING THE QUERN AND CHOPPING-BLOCK (LEFT) AND A FLAT-TOPPED “\ > 7. THE FIRST METAL COFFIN EVER FOUND IN MESOPOTAMIA: A COPPER COFFIN A, 
COOKING -RANGE WITH STOKE-HOLES BELOW (CENTRE BACKGROUND), SEEN | (DATING ABOUT 700 B.C.), WHICH CONTAINED A WOMAN'S BODY AND HER 











\ ALSO ON PAGE 56: THE INNER KITCHEN IN THE TEMPLE OF NIN-GAL AT UR. ad \ JEWELLERY, INSIDE A BRICK VAULT CONSTRUCTED IN THE TEMPLE RUINS ad, 
This wonderful Temple of Nin-Gal, the Moon-Goddess, founded originally by | and a new wall was built over it, but slightly overhanging.” Of No. 4, showing 
Bur-Sin, King of Ur, about 2220 B.C., and rebuilt by Enanatum some 150 years “the ‘ Herdon* of Bur-Sin,” he says: “On each of the three great stones was 
later, is fully described by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley in his article on page Sé engraved : * Bur-Sin, King of Ur, King of Sumer and Akhad, has built this temple 

In front of the entrance,” he writes, “stood a brick base (see Photograph 1, to his lady Nin-Gal."" The drain shown in No. 5 “ might be mpared,"’ says 
above), whereon had been a stela of black diorite inscribed with a record of the Mr. Woolley, “with drains on Indo-Sumerian sites. . The coffin (No. 7) dates 
victories of Hammurabi, the great king and lawgiver of Babylon In a note on from about 700 B.C., and is made of sheet copper magnificently rivetted. It 
Photograph 3, Mr. Woolley says: “ Originally there was a door at the end of the contained the body of a woman together with her work-baskets, jewellery, bronze 


passage Later this was blocked with a wall; later again, the wall was ruined vessels, etc. This is the first time a metal coffin has been found in Mesopotamia.” 
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THE CLIMAX OF THE RIVER SEASON: HENLEY REGATTA. 


Puorocrarus sy C.N., Keystone, anp S. anp G. 
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VICTORS BY THREE FEET, AFTER A REMARKABLE SPURT: JESUS WINNING AN EXCITING FINISH FOR THE THAMES CHALLENGE CUP: SELWYN COLLEGE 
THE LADIES’ CHALLENGE PLATE, FROM PEMBROKE. NARROWLY. BEATING KINGSTON R.C. IN 7MIN. 9 SEC. 
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WHEN THE BAND PLAYED “0, MY LEANDER": THE FINISH OF THE FINAL OF THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP, 
WON BY LEANDER, FROM LADY MARGARET, IN ONLY FIVE SECONDS BELOW RECORD. 





























AFTER SEEING TRINITY WIN THE SILVER GOBLETS: MR. AND MRS. BALDWIN AFTER WINNING THE DIAMOND SCULLS: J BERESFORD, JUN., 

IN THE JUDGE'S BOX (THAMES RC.), WHO BEAT G. GODDARD (JESUS) IN THE FINAL. 
It has been said that Henley is declining as a social function, but last week's never more than a quarter of a length in it from first to last. Jesus won in 
Regatta proved, if it proved nothing else, that it remains the climax of the river-girl’s their last ten strokes, with an astonishing spurt The Kingston -Selwyn final 
season. The finals, indeed, drew the biggest crowd seen there since the war, and in the Thames Cup was even more exciting. Kingston went away fast and 
some fine racing was their reward. The Ladies’ Plate went to Jesus, Cambridge, secured a useful lead, and Selwyn only came up with them at Fawley. From 


by three feet; London Rowing Club beat Lady Margaret, Cambridge, in the then it was touch-and-go all the way, but Selwyn won by one-and-a-half lengths in 
Wyfold Cup by four feet—two wonderful finishes. In the Ladies’ Plate there was a final spurt. 
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RECORD-BREAKERS ON THE CINDER-TRACK: THE A.A.A. CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Puorocrarus sy C.N., Sport anp Generat, Keystone, Arrxen, “ Times,” awp L.N.A. 





A GERMAN ATHLETE LOWERS THE WORLD’S RECORD IN THE HALF-MILE, 
BY 3-Stru SEC.: 0, PELTZER BEATING D. G. A. LOWE. 














MAKING A NEW CHAMPIONSHIP TIME FOR GREAT BRITAIN: LORD BURGHLEY 
WINNING THE QUARTER-MILE LOW HURDLES. 











A NEW BRITISH CHAMPION IN TWO EVENTS: 
J. E. WEBSTER (BIRCHFIELD HARRIERS) TAKING 
THE WATER JUMP IN THE STEEPLECHASE. 


--- 





AFTER A HARD FIGHT ON THE FIELD OF SPORT: DR. 0. 
PELTZER (GERMANY) SHAKING HANDS AFTER DEFEAT- SEC. : 
ING D. G. A. LOWE, THE BRITISH OLYMPIC CHAMPION. 


on 











WINNING THE FOUR MILES IN 19 MIN. 493-Sru 
J. E. WEBSTER, THE NATIONAL CROSS- 
COUNTRY AND A.A.A.. TEN-MILES CHAMPION. 





— 











A FIERCE ANGLO-GERMAN FINISH: J. W. J. RINKEL, THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNDERGRADUATE, BEATING DR. PELTZER (GERMANY) IN THE 
QUARTER-MILE 


re a rn 


ANOTHER GERMAN VICTORY IN THE 100 - YARDS 


R. CORTZ 
(STUTTGART) WINNING FROM Jj. E. LONDON, A COLOURED RUNNER FROM THE 
POLYTECHNIC HARRIERS. 


nn 


CHAMPIONSHIP : 





In spite of a massed attack by German athletes, competing for the first time since 
the war, the Amateur Athletic Association's Championships at Stamford Bridge 
resulted in ten out of the eighteen championships remaining in British keeping. 
The Germans secured two victories; whilst Norway, France, America, Ireland, 
Australia, and Ceylon each secured one title. The new championships include one 
world’s record—the half-mile victory of Dr. Peltzer (Germany), who beat the 
previous best of G. E. Meredith, at Philadelphia, in 1916, by 3-Sth of a second, 


his time being 1 min. 51 3-Sth sec.—and two British records. The latter were in 
the 440 yds. hurdles, which Lord Burghley won in 55sec. (previous best, 55 2-Sth 
sec. by C. A. Christiernson, at Stamford Bridge in 1921); and in the two-miles 
steeplechase, won by J. E. Webster in 10 min. 34 1-Sth sec. (previous best, 10 min. 
57 1-Sthsec., by Percy Hodge at Stamford Bridge in 1921. Webster's record was 
accomplished after having won the four-miles race, in very good time, only 
about an hour and forty minutes before. 
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“Mere English ” : 


Che Showman Pointing. 
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“ HISTORY OF 


Mr. 


In seven hundred pages 


his ‘ History of England,”’ 


\" the end of 
& lrevelyan sums up: 
I 


have tried to set down some aspects of the evolution 


f life upon this island, since the ages when it lay as 
a green and shaggy forest, half water- 
there, on the 


uplands, the most progressive of the animals gathered 


nature made it, 


logged, while here and more habitable 


kind into and save himself 


and his offspring and his flocks from wolves and bears 


his camps societies, to 


ENGLAND :” 


PTS F 
By 


atrocities was not artificially fostered. Green earth 
forgets—when the schoolmaster and the historian are 
Came also the merchants and the 
craftsmen, each bringing riches to the stock; with 
the returned from journeyings across the 
waters, the fighter, explorer, trader, each contributing 
to the weal of the State: is not history governed 
by geography ? 

And, child of knowledge, Tolerance; tolerance 
which may, perhaps, be called the keynote of the 
character—tolerance and the will to rebel 
against intolerance. So long as the ruler gave service 
as well as demanded it, the ruled were content enough. 
Once arrogance intervened there was a fall: arrogance 


not on the scene.”’ 


sailor 


English 


GEORGE MACAULAY 





TREVELYAN.* 


the 
the 


during 
achieve 


improvisation—most recently evident 
European War—a _ determination to 
desired goal, a goodly share of that sin by which the 
angels fell, a robust belief in the strong arm, aggressive 


qd protective, commercial enterprise that led to the 


pioneerings of new lands and the opening up of fresh 
markets, all played their parts in the development. 
But it was the “ ruling of the waves ’’ that made the 
country’s greatness. Subject to the sea at first, it 
was to be its master. 

“To invade Britain was singularly easy before the 
Norman Conquest, singularly difficult afterwards. The 
reason is clear. A well-organised State, with a united 
people on land and a naval force at sea, could make 

itself safe behind the Channel even against 





and from his fellow-men, down to that November 
day, still so recent, when forty millions, gathered for 
the most part in streets whence everything of nature 
had been excluded save a strip of sky overhead, broke 
into ecstasies of joy at the news that the imminent 
danger of destruction afflicting them 
for four years had at length passed 
away. In the earlier scenes, man’s 
impotence to contend with nature made 
his life brutish and brief. To-day his 
very command over nature, so admir- 
ably and marvellously won, has be- 
come his greatest peril Of the future 
the historian can see no more _ than 
others. He can only point like a show- 


man to the things of the past, with their 


manifold and mysterious message.’ 


But what a raree is his; how per- 
fectly it illustrates the truth that those 
who would hazard what will come 
must know what has gone, and read 


the oracles aright 
Six periods goeto the making of it— 
The Mingling of the Races: From the 
Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest ”’ ; 
[The Making of the Nation: From the 
the Reformation ”’ ; The 
Renaissance, Reformation, and 
Che Stuart Era: Parlia- 


( onquest to 
Tudors 


Sea-power 


mentary Liberty and Overseas Expan- 
sion’; ‘From Utrecht to Waterloo: 
Sea-power and Aristocracy, First Stage 
of the Industrial Revolution’’; and 
Ihe Later Hanoverians: Sea - power 
in the Age of Machinery, the Transition 
to Democracy with an Epilogue, 
1go1-18."" 
And out { them all emerge the 
English of the present, with many of 
the traits of their remote forefather 


unshakable witnesses to the influences 








such military odds as Philip of Spain, 
Louis XIV., or Napoleon could assemble 
on the opposite shore. In recent centuries 
these conditions have been fulfilled, and 
although an invading force has some- 
times been welcomed, as when Henry 
Tudor or William of Orange came over, 
no invasion hostile to the community as 
a whole met with even partial 
success owing to the barrier of the sea, 
But, before the Norman Conquest, there 
had been long ages when neither the 
island State nor the island Navy was 
formidable ; even in the days of Alfred 
and Harold they were inadequate to 
their task, and in earlier times they did 
not exist. Except when protected by 
the Roman galleys and legions, ancient 
Britain was peculiarly liable to invasion 
for geographic and other reasons.” 

But England was “ trodden under 
foot only to be trodden into shape '’— 


has 


until it became “ Mere English,’ as 
Elizabeth had it of herself. 
The mercantile marine took form 


and force—by the reign of Edward III. 
the King was claiming to be “lord of 
the English sea”—and Henry VIII. 
founded a Royal Navy, “an effective 
fleet of royal fighting-ships, with royal 
dockyards:at Woolwich and Deptford.” 
And “ since no point in England is more 
than seventy miles distant from the 
coast, a large proportion of her inhabi- 
tants had some contact with the 
or at least with seafaring men.” 

A little while, and “ England 
world in the evolution of a new 
kind of warfare at sea, decided by 
cannon fire through the portholes in 
the side of the ship. Drake's guns were 
not much smaller, though they were 
less numerous, than on board 
Nelson's three-deckers - To Sir 
Francis Drake the warship was a mobile 
battery ; to the Duke of Medina Sidonia 
it was a platform to carry the swordsmen 
and musketeers into action it was 
not the boarder but the broadside that 


sea, 


led 
the 


those 








of heredity ind environment, freest of 
peoples, yet the people most obedient 
to Law, the Lion no longer under the 
Throne 
A qualified liberty theirs, but with 
the limitations born of an innate sense 
of mutual obligatior Every man 
must have a lord ran the Anglo- 
Danish rule; but only the loyalty of 
the follower and the good faith of 
the leader could enforce it [here 
were “overmighty”’ in the classes and 
in the masses. For a while they would 
prevail [hen would come the “ brid- 
ling of stout noblemen and gentl 
men, the curbing of commoners, the 
purging f sovereign pride Balance 
of power was kept Conservatism, the ' 
linging t tom, the worship ol pre - " 
edent, ep ted : t was a non aie st) 
not lightly set aside was table It 
was piastl ind s pI a clay that uld 
be fashioned, a st« tl ght bend, but w ld not 
break 
Ihe manner was born, perhaps yon after the first 
Iberian and Celtic trader-adventurers took the wave 
t ath and ight t . i " « i the ¢ " i 
tides of the norther the pearls and the gold 
the asturage and the fertile s For then the foreigner 
came into the local sula and idened it a 
process easy « ugh with an absorbent, if stubborr 
race like irs 
K ans, Saxons, Jutes, Vikings, Normans brought 
swords and civilisations, grafting hale hoots t " 
healthy stem The hatreds they caused were pr 
found, but were not permanent l lays before the 
printing press, the memory of inter-racial wrongs and 
7 { Eng Ne 


A REMARKABLE NEW PORTRAIT BY ORLANDO GREENWOOD: 


1 system by which a debating club of elected versons 


d successfully govern an Empire in and in 


wal There 


pe ace 


was no Divine Right in England until 
; 


James |. invented it, and Charles I. died because 
i it 

Progress was slow as we reckon it nowadays it 
was retarded now and then; but on the whole it was 
tea without disastrous halt A certain genius for 


“MAJOR Jj. A. 





made England mistress at sea.” 
Sut that is digression, albeit it gives 
reason for the fruitful security our island 


ST. GEORGE FITZWARENNE DESPENCER-ROBERTSON.” 
Sreenwood’s portrait of Major Despencer-Robertson is regarded as the finest piece of enjoyed until the coming of the sub- 
. ct cw cate fered. Meter Gascneeteboues es feel BP marine, the air-ship and the aeroplane, 
Me ston. During the war he served with the Roysl Welch Fusiliers. He and lends additional point to the 
a keen student of Eng torical antiquities Venetian envoy's “They think that 
there are no other men than them 
of Princes, Prelates, or People. Hence our Justice, with selves, and no other world but England The 
its Common Law and its even scales; hence Constitu note was in the reign of the seventh Henry, 
tional Monarchy—the King-recognition that followed but there are those who still hold it tru 
the King-worship; hence Freedom of Speech and of many Englishmen among them! Which is a conceit 
Press hence the Man to meet the Hour; hence the perilous, but comforting 
steady growth of a sturdy Nationalism and Individual- Again, a digression Let it suffice to add that. of 
ism at once proud and generous ; hence, particularly, course, Mr. Trevelyan surveys England as a whole, the 
the Mother { Parliaments Against Machiavelli's influences, native, neighbourly, and alien. whi h, for 
princely interpretation of the new nationalism, Britain gbod or ill, made it what it is; the relations of class 
alor f the great national States successfully held to class; princecraft, statecraft, and priestcraft ; the 
it, turned back the tide of despotism, and elaborated growth of democracy, industrialism, and individualism : 


war and peace—the Island and the I m pire Ihat he 
surveys it admirably and sanely goes without the 
saying, for he is a historian proved. Moreover, he is 
a writer whose method of narration has a fascination 


rare in works which rank as text-books and are designed 


primarily to instruct rather than fascinate rhis, his 
Epic of the English, will add to a reputation already 
world-wide E. H. G 
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“MYSTERIES” AND MASTERY OF THE AIR: THE R.A.F. DISPLAY. 


Puorocrapns By Topicat, 1.B., Centrat Press, arp L.N.A. 
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“MYSTERY "* MACHINES IN FLIGHT: CAPTAIN HILL’S *“*PTERODACTYL,” THE TAILLESS AEROPLANE (LEFT); AND SENOR DE LA CIERVA’S AUTO-GIRO, WITH REVOLVING VANES. 



























































“GUARDS’ DRILL” IN THE AIR: FORMATION-FLYING BY BRISTOL FIGHTERS—SQUADRON CROSSING ONE OF THE SIXTEEN NEW TYPES OF MACHINES FLOWN: THE 
SQUADRON IN PERFECT ALIGNMENT. “ PTERODACTYL,” THE TAILLESS AEROPLANE, IN MOTH-LIKE FLIGHT. 
































WATCHING THE DISPLAY FROM THE ROYAL ENCLOSURE: THE QUEEN, SIR SAMUEL HOARE (SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR), THE KING, AIR-CHIEF MARSHAL 
SIR HUGH TRENCHARD, THE KING OF SPAIN, THE DUKE OF YORK, THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND SIR PHILIP SASSOON (LEFT TO RIGHT). 


Squadron drill in the air by fifty-four single-seater Bristol fighters, obeying orders have ever been gathered tog-ther before for such an occasion. Altogether, 
reaching them by means of radio-telephony ; an exhibition of flight and of vertical sixteen new types of machines were flown, and at one moment the air was full 
landing by the “ windmill” auto-giro of Sefior de la Cierva, the first of its kind of aircraft, presenting vivid contrasts in size, speed, ont design. Among the 
built in England; and flights by the tailless aeroplane of Captain Hill, were amongst more sensational exploits were the destruction of a hostile aerodrome by day- 
the many remarkable events of the R.A.F. annual display at Hendon on Saturday, bombing squadrons, low-bombing of a moving tank,’ and a long-distance race 
July 3. In ideal weather, the exhibition was witnessed by a record crowd, estim- for heavy twin-engine night~-bombers, who made a € mile circuit in four 


ted at over 100,000, and a larger number of royalties and notabilities than squadrons, returning to the aerodrome at the end of the day 
aA ; ‘ . 
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Al Remarkable Discovery. 








By SIR JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., C.S.1., CALE., Director of the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta. 


[* the animal, rapid means of communication 
between its different organs is often a matter 
of life and death, for when it becomes aware of any 
threatened danger by sight or sound an urgent mes- 
sage ts sent along the connecting nerve to the organ 
of locomotion, which is immediately set in action to 
enable it to escape. The attitude of the creature 
is profoundly modified by the action of the stimulus 
from the outside. If this be favourable to its well- 
being, it turns towards the stimulus, if unfavourable 


shock one-tenth of the intensity that evokes human 
sensation. It is by such a feeble stimulus, which 
causes no wound and no mechanical disturbance, 
that the plant can be uniformly excited time after 
time, and the velocity of its nervous impulse determined 
under normal or changed external condition. The 
impulse is transmitted not only upwards, but also 
downwards against the direction of the movement 
of sap. The nervous character of the impulse is 
further proved by the action of various physiological 
blocks: cold applied 
on the path of conduc- 











tion slows down and 
arrests the impulse; 
narcotics produce a 
temporary stoppage; 
while poisons _ per- 
manently abolish it. 
These experiments 
completely demolish 
the mechanical and 
the sap theory, and 
establish the nervous 
character of conduc- 
tion in plants. Other 
investigations detailed 
in ‘“ Nervous Mechan- 
ism in Plants’’ just 
published by Long- 
mans, show that the 
various specific charac- 





teristics ot nervous 





SHOWING A CRANE WITH A PATHETIC HISTORY: THE GARDEN FRONT OF THE BOSE 


impulse in animals are 
also to be found in 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE AT CALCUTTA 


“ Bose told in a recent lecture, at University College, tt 
The bird t his mate, refused a second one 
wandering round the beautiful garden ever searct 
Photograph by Courtesy of Sir J. C. 
it turns away fre 1 it In the study of the nervous 
action of animals, a nerve and muscle preparation of 


the frog is often employed ; the nerve is highly irri 
table and the feeblest stimulus of an electric shock 
applied to one end starts an invisible impulse in the 
nerve which, travelling with great speed, impinges 
on the terminal muscle and ‘produces a certain con- 
tractile twitch (see diagram on opposite page 
[he nervous impulse is not a phenomenon of 
transport of matter, such as the flow of water in a 
pipe, but the transmission of protoplasmic excitation 
Ihe physical movement of fluids in a pipe may be 
discriminated from the transmission of nervous exci 
tation by the action of various physiological blocks, 
such as cold, narcotics, or poisonous solutions inter- 
posed in the path of conduction. The application of 
id on a portion of the pipe will not interfere with 
the flow, nor would application of narcotics paralyse 
or poison entirely stop it A nervous impulse, on the 
other hand, becomes arrested by these agents which 
depress or abolish vital activity 
In the plant, also, stimulus generates an impulse 
which produces a movement at a distance, as in 
Mimosa pudica, in which the transmitted impulse 
excites the sensitive pulvinus (plant muscles) which 
undergoing contraction, causes the fall of the leaf 
(see diagrams). But physiologists, following the teach- 
ing of Pfeffer, rewarded this as a hydro-mechanical 
and not a nervous impulse Pfefter and others were 
probably under the impression that the plants were 
far less sensitive than animals, and that the only 
effective way stimulation was by thrusting a knife 


into them—a procedure which produces a convulsive 


movement—and other mechanical disturbances The 
sap was exuded from the wound, and this, according 
to Pfeffer, caused a hydrauli disturbance and a 


mechanical blow to the sensitive pulvinus Another 
grotesque theory, recently proposed by a Continental 
physiologist, is that the deep knife-wound causes 
secretion of some turitant, which, carried by the 
slow movement of sap, causes chemical stimu 
lation of the distant pulvinus Now, both these 
theories are based on the supposition that a hydr 
mechanical disturbance or secretion of an irritant by 
wound is necessary for excitation in plants. They stand 
condemned if it can be shown that an excitatory impuls 
is generated in the plant by a feeble stimulus which 
causes neither wound nor physica! disturbance 


The nerve is highly excitable, and a very feeble 


stimulus is sufficient to start the impulse I dis 
covered that mimosa can be excited by an electri 





Bose 


the plant-nerve 


tragic story of the crane seen in s 
Success in these 


rovia my) nd r 4 « le 
provided for fr , and spends his life 


investigations has 
been chiefly due to 
my Resonant Recorder 


for his first 


see centre diagram, opposite), by which the plant 
automatically inscribes the speed of its nervous impulse 
rhe writer is tuned to a particular musical note, 
vibrating, say, 1000 times in .a second, and the 
recorder taps successive dots by which time as 
short as a thousandth part of a second can be 
recorded [The perception or latent period of the 
motor organ of mimosa is found to be six hundredths 
of a second Fatigue prolongs the latent period ; 
when excessively tired the plant loses its power of 
perception, which is regained only after half-an-hour’s 
absolute rest In determining the velocity of the 
impulse, I obtained very suggestive results in regard 
to difference of ner- 
vousness of stout and 


contracting tissue being coloured deep red. The 
rapidity of flight of birds of prey, such as the falcon, is 
due to the extraordinarily quick contraction of its 
wing muscles, whereas in the domestic fowl the power 
of flight has practically disappeared In the muscle 
of the falcon a certain active substance ts present, to 
which the rapidity of reaction is due: this substance 
is absent in the sluggish fowl. In the leaf-stalk of 
mimosa four nerves leading from the four sub-petioles 
bearing the leaflets innervate the four quadrants of 
the pulvinus, each of which has a distinct motor 
function If one of the four sub-petioles is stimu- 
lated, then a definite impulse is sent along the 
particular nerve to stimulate its own quadrant 
A characteristic movement of the leaf is thus pro 
duced either up or down, or a left-handed or a 
right-handed twist 

The leaf, like an anchored moth (see diagram), turns 
towards the light, by up or down moveme or by 
twists to the right or left 
when the leaflets carried by the four sub-petioles alone 


The movement tak. place 


are exposed to the light, the distant motor organ 
being shielded from it [he attitude of the leat 
perpendicular to the light is, therefore, due to the 
co-ordinated reflexes produced at the distant pulvinus 
by nervous impulses sent by the leaf which perceives 
the light. 

When a stronger stimulus is applied, say, to the 
first sub-petiole to the left, a different class of phe 
nomenon makes its appearance; the afferent or 
sensory impulse reaching the central end of the 
pulvinus becomes reflected along a new path as 
an afferent or motor impulse which, travelling 
outwards, produces a closure of the leaflets of the 
second sub - petiole this is the first reflex Phere 
is always a ceaseless alertness and immediat« 
executive action to meet emergencies For any 
disharmony means the destruction of the plant 
commonwealth. 

These discoveries prove that not only has a nervous 
system been evolved in the plant, but that it has 
reached a very high degree of complexity as marked 
by the reflex ar rhe question arises as to what 
advantage is secured by such a highly elaborated 
nervous system. One advantage is the co-ordinated 
reflex by which the leaf-surface is adjusted perpen- 
dicularly to the incident light, so as to ensure the 
absorption of the largest amount of radiant energy for 
photo-synthesis 

Another important function is the transmission 
of a rapid message to the motor organ for quick 
reaction in avoiding threatened danger (see dia- 








thin specimens In 
the former, the speed 
of reaction is sluggish, 
whereas a very thin 
one attains its acme 
of excitation in a 
very short time. The 
velocity of the impulse 
in a thin leaf -stalk 
is often as high as 
four hundred  milli- 
metres per second, 
which is considerably 
higher than in lower 
5 such as 
anodon, but lower than 
that of higher animals 
[he nervous impulse 
in plants is about 





animals 











four hundred times 


ment of sap 
I have been abl 


to localise the nerve in the plant by two inde- 


pendent methods first, by the electric probe in 
the second, the nerve distribution in the plant has 
been distinctly made out by means of selective 
staining Ihe nerve-tissue consists of elongated 


tubular cells, the dividing membran« { which acts 
like synapse in the animal nerve the membrans 
acts like a valve, allowing the impulse to travel with 
greater facility in one direction than in the opposite 


[he contractile pulvinus which functions as a musck 


has also been sharply distinguished from other inactive 


tissues by means of selective staining the rapidly 


quicker than the very WHERE SIR J. C. BOSE, THE 
ve- = DISCOVERIES REGARDING THE 


FAMOUS INDIAN BOTANIST, HAS MADE REMARKABLE 
NERVES OF PLANTS: THE BOSE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


AT CALCUTTA 
gram Largs patches of ground in the tropics are 


covered by mimosa with their vivid green leaves 
when one of the leaves is trampled upon or bitten 
by grazing « attie, t mervous impulse is_ sent 
throughout the plant, the leaves fall and press 
themselves against the ground, and th leaflets 
also become closed. Nothing could be more strik- 
ing than the rapid change by which a patch of vivid 
green becomes transformed into thin lines of dull 
grey unnoticed against the dark ground The piant 
thus saves itself literally by “lying low end 
becoming invisible 
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PROVING THAT PLANTS HAVE NERVES: DISCOVERIES BY SIR J. C. BOSE. 


Drawn sy our Speciar Artist, G H. Davis, UNDER THE SuPERviISION OF Sir Jacapis CuunpER Boss, M.A., D.S.C., LL.D., F.R.S., C.S.L, C.LE., Director or Bose Researcu Iy.trrure, Caccurra. 

























‘ VLISING ree 
NERVOUS TISSUE OF 
MIMOSA BY MEANS 
OF ELECTRICITY, < 


fam A SHOCK 13 GIVEN TO THE LEAF STALK- 
MA INSTANTLY THE NERVE CARRIES TH 
im MESSAGE TO THE MOTOR ORGAN 
im OR “MUSCLES BUTIF A BAND OF 
POISON 15 PLACED AS SHOWN 
THE NERVE (S KILLED AND 
IMPULSE CANNOT PASS. 






Should an eleetrc cable be punctured 
4a needle Attached to A 

jAlvanometer, when the pour 
“peaches the live wire the 
needle records the 4 
message Deng trans- 


2 mitted . This idea was 
> used to find the nerve 
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HOW THE PLANT AND THE FROG RESPOND TOT 














THE POSITION OF THE NERVE TISSUE IN THE STALK AS 







aaa LOCATED BY THE ELECTRIC NEEDLE. re IN THE SAME Way 
ATICALLY. Fon 
THE SPEED OF ITS NERVOUS Ans Tyg 
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Plant excited - 
“Muscles” . contract 
and leaves fail, 
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HOW _THE MIMOSA USES _ 
INVISIBILITY AS A MEANS 


OF 2 PROTECTION 


Thit nes of clut ZA ; 

rey caused bi ” Viw.d arwen 
Birding and flattening Mimosa 
Of leaves after touch. a 
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THE MIMOSA LEAVES ARE MOVED BY THE 
ACTION OF THE NERVESAND MUSCLES 
UNTIL THE SUN IS FACED, IN THE 
SAME WAY AS THE WINGS OF THE 
MOTH BRING THE INSECT ROUND 
TO FACE THE CANDLE FLAME. 
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PLANT MOVEMENT DUE TO NERVOUS IMPULSE, AND NOT HYDRO-MECHANICAL : SIR J. C. BOSE’S EXPERIMENTS. 


Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, who has spent many years in the study of plants, | inscribes the speed of its nervous impulse on a plate. Sir Jagadis has tuned 
and whose book on the “ Nervous Mechanism of Plants” has just been pub- his Recorder so that the “ writer inscribes the plate to a musical nm 
lished by Messrs. Longmans, has discovered that some plants have a nervous | vibrating at, say, 1000 times in a second; thus the arm { the writer taps 
system ten times more sensitive than that of a human being. He has now successive dots by which a period as short as 1000th part of a second can be recorded. 
jefinitely disproved the theory of many scientists, headed by Pfeffer, that the One of the wonders of his discovery is the fact that he has been able t 
movement in plants is caused by hydromechanical action and not a nervous | the position of the exterior and interior nerves in the stalk, and we show 


impulse. He has found that the fall of the leaf in mimosa pudica can be | sectional view of the upper vacular bundle, showing the probe by which 


produced by touch, the nerves in the stalk transmitting a signal to the sensitive position of these conducting nerves was discovered There was a positive 
pulvinus or * muscles,” and thus causing contraction and the fall of the leaf, | response of the epidermis, a feeble negative response from the cortex, then 

just as a pinch will cause the muscles of a frog to contract, as shown in the | enhanced response from the outer nerve, no responses at all from the Xylem, 
illustration. The success of the experiments carried out by Sir Jagadis Bose | then again an enhanced response from the inner nerve centre. An article by Sir 


nas been chiefly due to the Resonant Recorder by which the plant automatically | J.C. Bose himself appears on the opposite page.—{Drawing Copyrighted in U.S. and Canada.) 
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THE RED UNDERWING. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ The Infancy of Animals,” “Whe Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


\ DAY or two ago I was rather casually examin- 
& ing “loppings’’ which had just been taken 
from some poplars, in the hope of coming across 
something of interest, when, quite by accident, my 
attention was arrested by an unusual thickening 
of the stem I had in my hand—about as thick round 
as my little finger—and, to my intense surprise, found 
it was a large caterpillar of the beautiful Red Under- 
wing (Catocala nupta). Perfectly motionless, it har- 
monized. so beautifully with this stem that its dis- 
covery could only be by the merest accident. 


I knew, of course, that the poplar and the willow 
were the food plants of the Red Underwing; but 
in seeking for them I should never have examined 
anything save the trunk of the tree, for hitherto I 
have never found them except between crevices of 
the bark, and even here they are most extraordinarily 
difficult to find, so perfectly do they harmonize with 
their surroundings. In coloration of a dark grey, 
wnich blends beautifully with the bark of the tree, 
they gain an added measure of protection by reason 
of the fact that the surface of the cylindrical body is 
broken up by slight irregularities These are seen 
in the accompanying photograph (Fig. 2), in which, 
owing to the absence of colour, this wonderful body 
is robbed of much of the full benefit of its disguise. 
The adult insect is just as perfectly protected when 
at rest, as may be gathered from the right lower 
photograph (Fig. 3). During August and September 

















FIG. 2. PUZZLE FIND THE CATERPILLAR! A VERY 
REMARKABLE CASE IF PROTECTIVE COLORATION 


IN REPOSE 
The atery , f the Red Underw afford a striking istratior 
** Protective stior wt effective niv a F 
it may be found clinging to the bark of poplars, walls 


palings, and even telegraph poles by the roadside 
but always absolutely motionless till twilight falls 


The intricacy of the markings of the wings when 
seen in this position of rest I will not attempt to 
describe ; suffice it to say the scheme of coloration is 

carried out as the dressmakers have it, in various 
The sexes differ but little, but there 
is a certain amount of individual variation in the 


shades of grey 


intensity of the coloration as between different 
specimens, as will be seen when a number are com 
pared together Matters are very different, however 
when the wings are spread, for the forward thrust 
of the fore-wings discloses a mass of vivid scarlet 
If the moth 
at rest sat with its wings opened out, it would form 


relieved by two bands of black (Fig. 1 


a flaming patch drawing all eves towards it but 
jt never does. What, then, is the value and purpose 


of this vivid coloration? For it is invisible at 
night—at any rate, to our eyes, and one assumes, 
perhaps wrongly, that it is equally inappreciable to 
all other eyes. 


The fact that the hind-wings show a far wider 
range of variation in the matter of their coloration 


distinguishable, apart from coloration, by its great size, 
since it may measure as much as four inches across 
the outspread wings. The caterpillar, which also 
feeds on the poplar, is of an ochreous colour tinged 
with greenish, and with a pinkish head. It is prob 
ably too late to look for this now, but the moth 
flies in August. Some of my readers may share our 

luck, mere amateurs in the matter 











of moth-hunting. 


Some may imagine that the Red 
Underwing, and its congeners, are 
near relations of the various species 
of Yellow Underwing. But these 
belong to another assemblage. Their 
caterpillar stages are passed on the 
“herbs of the field’’; that is to 
say, On various grasses and weeds 
of different kinds, though they, 
too, display a protective colora- 
tion suited to their environment 
All agree in being very variable 
in regard to their coloration. The 
first meal of the Yellow Underwing 
caterpillars is furnished by the 
shell of the egg from which it has 
just emerged, and so necessary is 








FIG. 1. MARKED WITH VIVID SCARLET (ALWAYS CONCEALED IN REPOSE) 
OF UNKNOWN PURPOSE: THE RED UNDERWING AS 


this to their wellbeing that if de- 
prived of this strange feast they 


IN FLIGHT. will inevitably die. 


When the wings are spread they reveal a great blaze of scarlet, relieved by bands of 


black. The purpose of this brilliant coloration is not clear. 


than do the fore-wings, may be not without signi- 
ficance. “‘ Natural selection ’’ keeps the coloration 
of the fore-wings to a more or less uniform standard. 
The hind-wings, however, never being exposed by 
day, are subjected to no “ selective ’’ checks, and 
we may fairly assume that variations in no wise 
hamper the sexes from distinguishing one another, 
because, be their tints what they may—so long as 
they are not white—they are indistinguishable in 
the gloaming or after dark. Scent, not sight, is 
the guide for moths seeking mates. Not only do 
the black areas vary in their size and intensity, but 
the red may be replaced by dull brown, or yellow, 
or even blue, as in the case of a specimen taken at 
Colchester nearly forty years ago. The Red Under- 
wing is a species which is fairly plentiful throughout 
the south and east of England where poplars and 
willows grow. I have taken many with sugar, at 
night, in Norfolk. 


There are, it is worth noting, three other species 
of Red Underwing among our native moths, and 
two of these seem to be more or less restricted to the 
New Forest. These are the Light and the Dark 
Crimson Underwings; but they are not easily dis- 
tinguishable from the common Red Underwing, 
save by the expert. The difference lies chiefly in 
the much darker and browner coloration of the 
insect when seen at rest. The caterpillars of these 
two must be sought on the oak, and they differ from 
those of the Red Underwing by having patches of 
ochreous tint on the body, as well as by a more green- 
ish tinge over the whole surface. The third species, 
Catocala electa, is extremely rare, having only twice 
been taken within the British Islands—one of these 
occasions was fifty years ago, in Sussex; the other, 
five-and-thirty years ago, in Dorsetshire. It is a 
Central European species, and looks like a very 
smooth, pale-coloured Red Underwing. 


Finally, something must be said of what is perhaps 
the handsomest member of the genus, the Clifden 
Nonpareil (Catocala fraxini) It is very rare, and 
much prized by collectors. How much, I discovered 
some years ago when, during a sugaring '" expedi- 
tion one night in Norfolk, my wife made a swoop at 
a moth just leaving the feast Here 's a big one,’ 
she remarked, and the next moment it was fluttering 
in the net I got it safely into the killing-bottle 
without realising the fact that we had taken a prize 
The nature of our capture we discovered next morn 
ing, when daylight revealed the beauty of its hind 
wings—black, with a pale-blue semi-circular band 
The fore-wings recall those of the Red Underwing 
but their general coloration is of a bluish grey 


with darker markings It is, however, at once 


As a rule, moths and butter- 
flies lay their eggs on the plants 
which are to furnish the food for the caterpillars 
when they emerge. The common Yellow Under- 
wing is among those which do not. Since they 
are not particular in this matter of feeding, this 
disposal of the eggs is of no great importance. One 
moth of this species was found depositing her eggs 
in the meshwork of some tarred netting. Following 
her was an ear-wig which ate up the eggs as fast as 
they were laid! So, apparently, ear-wigs are of 
some use after all, for unless the numbers of these 
caterpillars are kept within bounds there would be 

















FIG. 3. PROTECTIVELY COLOURED, AS IN THE CATER 
PILLAR STAGE: AN ADULT RED UNDERWING, ALMOST 
INVISIBLE AGAINST BARK 
The adult insect is no less perfect in reeard 1 ts harmony wit 


its background, x mg as the wings are not opened 


no green thing left Birds and ichneumon-flies are 
other defenders of our crops against such ravages 
Against the Red Underwing none of us has any par 
ticular grudge; they are never very common, and 
poplars, at least, are not valuable trees 
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HUMOURS OF THE “ZOO”: STUDIES OF ANIMAL LIFE.—No. XIX. 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY J. A. SHEPHERD. 
































Shut he has forgotten hus question — as they have wandered ftom the subject. 
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nd s0 they wandtt on, hour ty tout, day ty aay, without ccasing. 








AS INCONCLUSIVE AS A COAL CONFERENCE: CONCLAVES OF THE SACRED BABOONS ON MONKEY HILL. 


“ Monkey Hill,” writes Mr. J. A. Shepherd, “is by now quite an old feature | maybe solving some absorbing conundrum. 


Before any conclusion is arrived 
of the ‘Zoo’: the Sacred Baboons survive, and the horror of them remains. 


at, however, their power of concentration is arrested—and vanishes. Hope- 
lessly inconsequent, they drift to utter vagueness, and wander aimlessly away 
but only to join or form some other group, and then again to rise and 
roain without fixed course or purpose.""—{Drawing Copyrighted in U.S. and Canada.) 


There is still a monstrous number of them—one would suffice, it might be 
thought, or, better still, none at all! One sees them mostly sitting about 
in groups, as though concerned in some deep and solemn convocation—or | 
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NEW GUINEA WARRIORS IN A FORTHCOMING BRITISH FILM: 


By Courtesy or STOLL 














































TERRIFICALLY ADORNED WITH BONES STUCK THROUGH THE NOSTRILS, IMMENSE EAR-RINGS, 4 











AND FEATHERY HEAD-DRESS: THE “‘CRACK" NATIVE ARCHER IN “THE JUNGLE WOMAN,"’ 
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A little company of English artists—organised by Stoll Picture Productions 





inc he c an > 
under the command of Captain Frank Hurley, 






















“ the well-known explore d ph . 
a ys Z iorer an oto 
grapher, have just finished a journey of about 4 JO miles for the production of tw screen plays entitled ‘“* f the S a 

: su ' ) , S } ays At ed Pear of the south Ss a ad Th ung 
7 ne - i ! -outh Seas ind rhe \ le 
Woma We are able to reproduce some of the scenes in the latter which pictures excitin advent June 
nae 4 r Bc sng acy ireS amongst the natives of Dutch New Guinea Great 
patience was nee Jed to rehearse these Staiwart savages whe ve a nomad life some tw hundred ‘ s 
. , - e ; , : t ind 1 miles If the Mera ike River. [ utch New Guinea Cor 

e e imcuity was encountered on the subject { garments The natives are a t ed t 
; nz s we ‘ wa than dict aad a , ‘ 

: , : than dirt and a grin, and when approached 

with grass skirts fled in horror At length, however, the presentation of spades E , and when apy acl 
p 2 ' pa t dete it sf the desired effect and the war r D 

the film are at least attired in a manner unlikely to rouse the Censor These people e tis ; : Ala erage 





r s = sa, 5 practise cannibalism, although not openly, and fight: 
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STRIKING SCENES AND FIGURES IN “THE JUNGLE WOMAN.” 


Fitm Propuctions, Ltp. 


NATIVE HEROINE IN A CIRCLE O 
NEW GUINEA, WITH THEIR BAMBOO 


PICTURESQUE SCENE 


WOMAN.’ 


THE TORTURE OF 
THE NATIVE GUIDE 
ON HIS CAPTULE 
} BY THE WARRIORS: 
\ THE PRISONER BOUND 
AND LAID ON HIS 
} BACK TO BE SHOT 
BY THE PRINCIPAL 
ARCHER, UNDER 
} THE DIRECTION OF 
} THE CHIEF (ON LEFT), 
ONE OF THE MOST 
DRAMATIC SCENES 
IN THE NEW FILM 
OF NEW GUINEA 
LIFE“ THE JUNGLE 
WOMAN.” 
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MARKABLE HEAD-DRESS OF PLAITED REEDS: 


NATIVE ARCHER (SHOWN IN THE LEFT OF THE PHOTOGRAPH) 


BRITISH FILM, 


Bransby Williams 
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as the authorities forbade white actors appearing with natives 
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BOOKS OF THE 





DAY. 








} gente of us 
4 nowadays 
ire bored by the monotony of life, with its ceaseless whirl 
of routine, and in books or plays like to escape into realms 
of fantasy, or into the atmosphere of some more leisurely 
wwe of colour and romance. Both these refuges for the 
tired mind are accessible in a novel that combines several 
prevailing vogues—the vogue of the occult, the vogue of 
Chinese art, and the vogue of the eighteenth century. I 
refer to THe Green Lacover Pavition,” by Helen 
Beauclerk, adorned with nine cuts and a portrait of the 
author by Edmund Dulac (Collins; 8s. 6d. net). 


This is not a book that 
one might spoil for the reader 
by revealing something of its 
scheme, as the charm lies in 
the telling rather than the 
plot; in fact, there is not 
more plot than in the 

Arabian Nights” rather, 
is there, a succession of sur- 
The story 
ypens with an eighteenth-cen- 
Surrev 
air of 





nuch 


prising adventures 


tury house-party at a 
mansion which has an 





nag It reminds me of the 
revue skit on Tchehov’s play, 

The Seagull,” where the 
hostesss keeps repeating 


rhere is something peculiar 
about = this There 
was something peculiar, too, 
ibout one of the 
Taveridge Hall, a 
who dabbled in the occult 
and admired Satan. Whether 
it was his doing, or Satan's, 
or the spell of Taveridge it- 
self—-all the members of that 
house-party fell into a dream 
state; and a green lacquer 
pavilion depicted on a Chinese 
screen in the drawing-room 
became for them a real, full- 
size pavilion into which they 
ill entered. Once inside they 
separated into various groups 


house.”’ 


guests at 
gentleman 


A FAMOUS ARTIST’S 


LACQUER PAVILION”: 


x individuals, whose ceange EDMUND DULAC 
experiences among pirates, 
cannibals, or Eastern poten- 


Reproduced from 
clerk. By 


tates-—-are separate ly recorded 
In this dream world they could 
indulge dreams which the real 
world had denied them 

The book is very well written, with a delicate sense of 


Courtesy of 


satire and a clever effect of plausibility. To create such 
fantasies calls for higher skill than the description of 
actualities, and I consider the author has achieved an 
imaginative tour de force. Mr. Dulac’s decorative wood- 


cuts, with their touch of quaint Oriental fancy, are quite 
in keeping with the spirit of the story. It would lend 
itself admirably, however, to colour illustration in his 
richest vein, and I should not be surprised to see later an 
édition de luxe 


Does the strange influence exercised by that spell- 
binding guest at the Taveridge dinner-party, | wonder, 
find scientific support from the following passage in another 
book ? When two men sit side by side they set free 
their od mutually upon each other ; the man on the right 
gets a discharge of negative od from the man on the left ; 
the man on the left positive od from the man on his 
right.” I quote this from “Reicuensacn’s LETTERS ON 
Op anp Macnetism” (1852), published for the first time 
in English ; translated, with Introduction, by F. D. O’ Byrne, 
Interpreter to the International Congress of Radiology 
Hutchinson; 7s. 6d. net). Baron Carl Reichenbach 
1788-1869) was a German physicist who sought “a scien- 


tific basis for the facts of the ‘spirit-intercourse.’”’ He 
became aware of an unrecorded natural force This 
force,” he says, “ fits in between electricity, magnetism, 


and heat, without being identifiable with any of the three ; 


so I have provisionally designated it by the word 
Od.’ . Od is a cosmic force that radiates from star 
to star, and has the whole universe for its field, 
just like light and heat.” One detects here—to vary 


Matthew Arnold's —a _ certain license 


about Od.” 


a phrase of 
t afhrmation 


I must leave the worthy Baron to radiate in his own od, 
or (vulgarly) stew in his own juice. His theory interests 
me, however, because it resembles one conceived, on mystical 
rather than scientific grounds, by my father-in-law, who 
is the subject of a new book entitled “ Ropert Sternen 
Hawker,” a Study of his Thought and Poetry, by 
Margaret F. Burrows (Blackwell; 8s. 6d. net) 

I have discovered,” says Hawker, “among other 
things a new and another element: the Atmosphere of 
God and Angels. I have named it ‘Numyne.’ Remember 


I claim the word.” Again, he writes: In these days, 
when thought leaps to thought and lives along the 
wire when by and by a voice will girdic the whole 


earth with a king’s supreme command in the twinkling 
f an eye we may easily conceive the transit of 
prayer.” His Numyne is “ a sacramen al sea of light . 

an element so rarefied, thin, elastic, pure, that it forms the 





ILLUSTRATION TO “ THE GREEN 
ONE OF THE NINE CUTS BY 
“MR. CLARE AND HER TRANS- 
PARENCY, THE PRINCESS AMARANTHA.” 


“ The Green Lacquer Pavilion,” by Helen Beau- 
the Publishers, 
Sons and Co. 


medium or woof wherein the solar light undulates.’ 
Hawker’s words, written some seventy years ago, were a 
poetic and religious forecast of modern radiology and the 
wonders of wireless. “* Where Tennyson represented the 
doubts of his age,” says Miss Burrows, “ Hawker stood 
away from his time, and saw each new discovery, not as 
an alarming catastrophe, but as another witness to the 
truth.” 

I must not dwell too long upon this book merely be- 
cause it has for myself so deep a personal and domestic 


interest, but I should like to say—speaking as one of 
Hawker’s biographers—that I think it is far the best 
study of him, on his 
serious side, that has 
yet appeared, and I 


welcome it as the first 
work, written with a 
wide knowledge of lit- 
erature and from a 
standpoint of complete 
detachment, tc dv him 
justice as a thinker and 
a mystic. It brings 
out much that previous 
writers on him have 
overlooked. Miss Bur- 
rows allowed us toread 
her book in typescript, 
and many talks we 
had about it. Ononly 
one point did I venture 
to disagree with her— 
the fact that, while 
granting Hawker wit, 
repartee, a love of jests, 
and *‘ quick perception 
of the ridiculous,”’ she 
denies him 4 real sense 
of humour. 


Her estimate of 
Hawker’'s religious 
verse has links of 


Turning toa 
volume of cur- 
rent dramatic criticism—‘‘ Tue CONTEMPORARY THEATRE,” 
by James Agate, with an Introduction by C. E. Montague 
(Chapman and Hall; 7s. 6d. net)—I am conscious of the 
difference between the critic in the library and the 
critic in the newspaper office. The latter has no time, 
and is not required, to go deeply into theory; he 
is concerned with the play of the moment, questions of 
human nature and conduct arising from it, with the 
acting, and even with the actresses’ frocks; his comments 
must be bright, readable, and stimulating, but not too 


profound. Mr. Agate fulfils these requirements admir- 
ably, but the journalistic character of his book is 
evident from the opening sentence of one essay: “ This is 


easily the best play of a good week.” I hardly think 
Mr. Read would accept Mr. Montague’s contention that 
* All great critical writing is the beautiful modulating of 
some cry of delight.” 

I can vouch, however, for the truth of another state- 
ment as to the infectiousness of enjoyment finely expressed. 
* Sometimes,” he says, *‘ a boy who has never thought of 
poetry as anything but dead stodge buried in old books 
will make his first discovery of literature simply by hearing 
some friend repeat a few lines with a gusto which raises 
their beauty from the dead.” Such an experience actually 
befell me at Uppingham. The quoter was the school’s fast 
bowler—a Larwood of his day—and the poem he quoted 
began— 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 


We did not need a kymograph to appreciate the “ Ode to a 
Nightingale,” 


Mr. Sean O'Casey’s 
is pronounced “a great 
this brings me to the published 
cessor, “THE PLOUGH AND THE Stars,” a_ tragedy 
in four acts (Macmillan; 5s. net), which contains a 
finely drawn pencil portrait of the new Irish dramatist 
by P. Tuohy. I have not yet seen the play staged, 


the Paycock” 
Mr. Agate, and 
edition of its suc- 


“Juno and 
play as by 





Messrs. W. Collins, 


cognate interest with the 


chapters on poetry —es- 
pecially that on meta- 
physical poetry—in Mr. 
Herbert Read's “ Reason 


AND RoMANTicisM,” Essays 
in Literary Criticism (Faber 
and Gwyer; 7s. 6d. net). 
The closest link is a pass- 
age on Dante and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Hawker's 
two chief literary heroes. 
But Mr. Read, whose book 
deserves careful study, 
traverses much wider 
ground ; he discusses criti- 
cal principles in general, 
comedy, dialogue, and the 
modern novel, with special 
chapters on Diderot and 
his disciples, Smollett, and 
the Brontés. His object 
is to establish scientific 
standards of criticism in 
place of vagueappreciation, 
and he would presumably 
discourage mere “ adven- 
tures of the soul among 
masterpieces.” 

The critic, I think, can 


oS 


—~a 


ee 


but it reads exceedingly 
well, except for the parts 
given to two British N.C.O.s 
—a sergeant and a corp- 
oral—who use a_ speech 
that “never was, on sea or 
land.” With Irish idiom, 


of course, the author is quite 
at home, and the native 
dialogue is admirably done, 
not without a strong season- 
ing of humour in the earlier 


acts. As in “ Juno,” the 
scene is laid in a Dublin 
tenement during the troub- 


lous days. 


A greater and longer 
fight for freedom than that 


> 


m% which distracted Ireland is 
KZ chronicled in “Tue Liser- 
° ATION OF MANKIND,” the 


a, 


Story of Man's Struggle for 
the Right to Think, by 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 
author of “The Story of 
Mankind” and “ Ancient 
Man” (Harrap ; 7s. 6d. net). 
The author describes his 
book as “a volume dedicated 
ot the subject of ‘toler- 
ance,’ but I should call it 
rather a history of intoler- 
ance. He has done on a 
larger scale, in a more col- 
loquial and dramatic style, 
and with more satire and 
bitterness, pretty much what 
Professor Bury did in his 
“ History of Freedom of 
Thought.” 


YAW, 








be a little too scientific, 








as in applying to poetry 


an instrument called the AUTHOR OF 
kymograph, which is MISS HELEN 
used in the Phonetic BY THE ILLUSTRATOR, 


Laboratory at University 


“THE GREEN LACQUER PAVILION”. 
BEAUCLERK—A CHARMING PORTRAIT 


Mr. Van Loon gives a 
chapter to Voltaire’s cham- 
pionship of persecuted French 


MR. EDMUND 
Protestants, and this led 


DULAC 


College to measure the FORMING THE FRONTISPIECE me naturally to a new volume 
exact duration of every Reproduced from “ The Green Lacquer Pavilion.” By Courtesy of in the Republic of Letters 
syllable. “ For example,” the Publishers, Messrs. W. Collins, Sons and Co. series devoted to the Patri- 
Mr. Read points out, (See Review on this page.) arch of Ferney Opening 
‘a simple line of Tenny- at random “ Vortarre,” 
son's, when measured, shows the following ratios of by Richard Aldington (Routledge ; 6s. net), I 
duration— chanced on these words: “ History, convinced 


The long light shakes across the lakes” 
12:38:27: 4$ :7:34:9: SS 


This seems to me like breaking a butterfly on the wheel 
In discussing drama, Mr. Read defines happily the 
modern view regarding the relation of art to morals—as 


opposed to the direct didacticism of Diderot and Vol- 
taire—in the phrase: “The work of art no longer 
expresses amoral purpose: it implies one.” 





again, 
Voltaire that the great enemies of human happiness are 
‘injustice and intolerance.” Voltaire, as Mr Aldington 
points out, has become a legend, but few English readers 


nowadays know much about him. This short volume 
compressing the main facts is distinctly welcome. The 
subject is immense, and “the aim of the writer is to 
provide a guide-book to the continent of Voltaire.” 
Here is a “ grand tour” for the holidays that is worth 
doing Cc. E. B. 
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DAMAGED BY EARTHQUAKE: TREASURES OF THE CANDIA MUSEUM. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE ITALIAN ARCHAZOLOGICAL Mission 1n Crete. Surriiep sy Proressor Fepertco HaLeaerr. 


No. 3 spy Courtesy oF Magiann1. 
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A TREASURE INCLUDED IN THOSE THAT WERE MOST DAMAGED: 
THE FLOWERS FRESCO FROM HAGHIA TRIADA, WHICH WAS FIXED 
TO THE WESTERN WALL OF THE GREAT HALL 








A LATE MINOAN TREASURE WHOSE FATE IS UNKNOWN AT THE TIME 
OF WRITING: THE FAMOUS SARCOPHAGUS FROM HAGHIA TRIADA, THE 
MOST REMARKABLE PAINTING OF ITS PERIOD KNOWN. 











ENDING us these photo- 
graphs, Professor Federico 
Halbherr rightly calls the 
damage done in the world- 
famous museum of Candia by 
the recent earthquakes “ an 
archeological disaster,"’ for 
many treasures of Minoan art 
have been badly damaged, and 
some of them have been 
destroyed. With regard to the 
photographs, the following 
notes may be made. The 
flowers and the cat frescoes 
trom Haghia Triada were fixed 
to the west wall of the Great 
Hall of the Museum and suf- 
fered severely ; while a neigh- 
bouring fresco from the same 
site, which depicted a sitting 
goddess with a flounced robe, 
was shattered. Masonry fell 
from the gables and parts of 
the ceiling on to the cases, 
whose contents were injured, 
but, fortunately, not irrepar- 
ably. A further earthquake 
at Candia is reported. 
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FINE FIGURES THAT 
HAVE BEEN BROKEN 
IN HALF, BUT ARE 
REPAIRABLE: THE 
GODDESSES OF THE 
SNAKES; WITH 
OTHER OBJECTS 
FROM THE SHRINE 
OF THE PALACE 
OF CNOSSOS. 
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) WHERE CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE WAS DONE: CASES WITH TREASURES FROM CNOSSOS { } A TREASURE INCLUDED IN THOSE THAT WERE MOST DAMAGED { 
H IN THE GREAT HALL -THE BRONZE DOUBLE-AXE OF HAGHIA TRIADA IN THE RIGHT } U THE CAT FRESCO FROM HAGHIA TRIADA. 
\ BACKGROUND ; THE SNAKE GODDESS’S CASE ON THE LEFT. AP AITO ces ciar =e Ra a. Ai ' 
~~ oe ; —_ PRR AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA 
e fir report { the recent Mediterranean earthquakes, which was dated from the gables and parts of the ceiling and cornices fell into the Great Ha 
her June 2 said There was an exceptionally violent and long earth- especially damaging the cases at the south end with fres remains from Cnossos 
yuake about ter k last night at Candia (Megalokastron), in Crete, which These were broken up and covered with débris, including the beautiful fresco of 
aused nsiderable damage and provoked a panic among the inhabitants | the ‘ Saffron-Gatherer,’ the earliest of all . « Injuries 1 he objects in the 
The archeological museum at Candia is almost entirely destroyed.’ Fortunately, | upright cases are comparatively slight, though the falence figures of the snake 
a late tatement, made by Sir Arthur Evans and, as will be noted, corroborated goddess were broken in two. My own impression is that much may be ulti 
by Professor Feder Halbher: gave the early rumours as exaggerated, although mately restored.” Later still, the Ephor of Cretan Antiquities telegraphed that 
ama wa is ¢ r : Arthur's communication said: * Masonry the damage to the Museum was considerable, but not irreparable 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


Puorocrarus sy Centrat Press, G.P.U., “ Toes,” C.N., ano Topicat. 


























ON THE CLIFFS NEAR WHICH THE “ HAMPSHIRE "' WENT DOWN: THE KITCHENER MEMORIAL 
TOWER UNVEILED ON MARWICK HEAD. 








TO BE “SCRAPPED "’ OWING TO THE OPENING OF THE NEW THANET RAILWAY : 
THE OLD HARBOUR STATION AT RAMSGATE. 
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SHOWING THE OVERTURNED LOCOMOTIVE AND SPLINTERED AND TELESCOPED 


TWISTED AND TORN ALMOST BEYOND RECOGNITION: THE INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE 





4» 


COACHES: SALVAGE MEN AT WORK AFTER THE DISASTER TO THE HAVRE- FIVE COACHES TELESCOPED WHEN THE HAVRE-PARIS EXPRESS LEFT THE RAILS, 





PARIS EXPRESS. AT THE JUNCTION AT ACHIERES. 


























TO THE UNKNOWN SCOUT WHO BROUGHT 
A STATUE OF A BISON DEDICATED IN THE 


The Kitchener Memorial Tower on Marw 
is untry, 
duty was 


d unveiled by General Lord 
Harbour 


the mpletion of the new Thanet Railway, 


Southern Company's system in Kent 


seventy injured on July 3 when the Havre to Paris ex 


at Achiéres during a terrific storm. Acc 


which he served so faithfully, 


Station at Ramsgate has been cl 


THE SCOUT MOVEMENT TO THE U.S.A 
PRESENCE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES 

k Head, Orkney, “on that corner of 
nearest to the place where he died on 
Horne on July 2 The famous old 
ysed, and is to be demolished owing to 
which connects the whole of the 
Eighteen persons were killed and over 
press was derailed at a 
ampanied by the United States | 


THE HYDE PARK PARADE OF OVER 12,000 OF THE METROPOLITAN SPECIAL CONSTABULARY 
RESERVE : THE PRINCE SHAKING HANDS WITH MEMBERS OF “B" DIVISION. 
Ambassador and the Chief Scout, the Prince of Wales attended, on Sunday, 
July 4, the dedication of a bronze statue of a bison presented by America and 
set up in Epping Forest The inscription reads: ** To the Unknown Scout whose 
faithfulness in the performance of the Daily Good Turn brought the Scout Move 
ment to the United States of America.” On the same afternoon the Prince 
inspected 12,300 Constabulary Reserve and 
Auxiliary Forces in Hyde Park, and presented the silver challenge cup and medals 
won in the inter-divisional drill competition by the “B” 


men of the Metropolitan Specia 


Division (Chelsea) 
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| “LONELIEST” ISLAND—TO OXFORD: PICTURES FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Puorocrarus sy Guturie, P. ann A., Fox Paoros, Hirts anp SAuNDERS. 
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RE-ESTABLISHING COMMUNICATION WITH TRISTAN DA CUNHA, LONELIEST WITH A 10-H.P. CITROEN TO GIVE AN IDEA OF ITS SIZE: THE NEW SIX-WHEELED MOTOR-CAR 
== 1 OF ISLANDS: LOWERING A GIFT-LADEN RAFT FROM THE “ORCA.” FOR PASSENGER TRAFFIC ACROSS THE SYRIAN DESERT. 
VAY: . 
~” " 
Q 
4» 
« , 
AS SEEN FROM AN AEROPLANE : THE COMING -OF-AGE FETE ON A BRIEF VISIT TO THIS COUNTRY: HER MAJESTY AFRICAN “BABIES” IN THEIR “CRADLES”: UNSHIPPING 
, OF THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. YOUNG GIRAFFES SENT TO THE “ZOO” FROM THE SUDAN. 
THE é 
RAILS, 






































THE FIRST OCCASION ON WHICH A REIGNING MONARCH HAS ATTENDED THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE TO RECEIVE A DEGREE: HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SPAIN AT 


ongeenel OXFORD—/FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR, LADY CAVE, LORD CAVE (THE CHANCELLOR), THE KING OF SPAIN, MR. JOSEPH WELLS (THE VICE-CHANCELLOR), 
OM. THE MARQUESA DE MERRY DEL VAL, AND THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

encey, That loneliest of islands, Tristan da Cunha, in the South Atlantic, is seldom visited The Austin Motor Company celebrated its twenty-first year of life and industry 
- Le : by steamers. Communication was re-established last May, when the Royal Mail at the works at Longbridge by a great gala féte. Some eight thousand employés 
waewe Steam Packet Company's steamer “ Orca,” then engaged on an African cruise, were present.——The young giraffes recently arrived at the “Zoo” from Port 
Move sent adrift in the current a raft laden with gifts for the inhabitants One of Sudan are sales, approximately fifteen months old They are of the sub-species, 
Prince the new six-wheeled motor-cars which the Nairn Transport Company are to use Giraffa camelopardalis antiquorum The visit to this country of the King and 
e ane for passenger traffic across the Syrian Desert recently did a successful 1400-mile Queen of Spain is unofficial, but on July 5 his Majesty went to Oxford, to 
mesa 4 test run from Beirut to Ramadi (eighty miles from Baghdad) and back The receive the degree of Doctor of Civil Law Thus for the first time in the 
) passengers sit in padded arm-chairs and the vehicle is most efficiently sprung history of Oxford a reigning monarch attended personally to receive a degree 
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THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE “BIFFS”: THE 


72—THE 


General Strike, has two new spe sular displays, in addition to the customary features. 
i f force of all arms warlike tribe. 


A “DRAGON” AND ITS GUN CROSSING A GIRDER BRIDGE DURING THE ASSAULT ON THE ENE 


against a well-equipped 
' gangway. Mules 
‘ river” and, 


re owing to the 
assault 


Tournament, at 
a realistic North-West 


Olympia, postponed from May, 


be jer modern cor 10 D) 
Royal Marine over ravine bridged by a temporary 
: nginee and over this tanks 


these is 
stronghold is first attacked by infantry 
forlorn ope.” ‘ e+ ng girder bridge s built t Ps 

ossing the girder bridge surrounded by bursts of enemy shell-fire. 


During this 
Dr agon 


Frontier fight, showing an attack 
cross the * 


** Bifts’s y and R.N. Seamen 
ght field pieces over this bridge 
by infantry, charge up the steep mountain-si 


ae in 
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: THE: GREAT SPECTACLE AT THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT. 


JR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER. 


a | 











THE ENEMY STRONGHOLD: A PUNITIVE EXPEDITION ON -THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER—AT OLYMPIA. 


bridge are the assault bridge and 
mules return by the pack bridge from the first attack with light field artillery. In the 
middie distance a tank is attacking a strong point defended by an enemy machine-gun nest, whilst, in the distant hills fronting the village, the enemy stubbornly 
Another picturesque feature of the Tournament is the drill by musketeers and pikemen carried out by men of the Guards in the uniform of the period 


ary features. 
varlike tribe. 
way. Mules 
river’ and, 
y shell-fire. 


On the near bank “ casualties "’ and survivors of the supporting infantry are seen in the foreground. Behind the girder 


the pack bridge. Runners cross the assault bridge to the “‘ front”; 


resist. 
of the Restoration. —{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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HITTING ONE TO THE BOUNDARY OFF McBRIDE: R. J. 0, MEYER DURING THE FIRST INNINGS, 
IN WHICH HE SCORED 23 FOR CAMBRIDGE. 





GOOD SPORT ON A WET WICKET : 
THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


Puorocrarns BY Sport AND GENERAL. 





























AN ATTEMPT TO STUMP WHICH WAS NOT SUCCESSFUL: ANOTHER INCIDENT IN THE FIRST INNINGS 
OF MEYER, OF CAMBRIDGE. 









































DURING HIS INNINGS OF 51: H. J. ENTHOVEN, THE CAMBRIDGE CAPTAIN, 
HITS A BALL TO LEG 
































PUNISHING A LOOSE BALL FROM THE OXFORD BOWLER, McCANLIS: 
K, S. DULEEPSINHJI, WHO SCORED ONLY SIX IN THE FIRST INNINGS. 
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TOSSING THE COIN, WHICH FAVOURED CAMBRIDGE: G. B. LEGGE 
(OXFORD: AND H, J. ENTHOVEN, THE TWO CAPTAINS. 

















AFTER A DELAYED START DUE TO THE RAIN: THE OXFORD ELEVEN GOING OUT TO FIELD. 


The break-up in the weather prevented any possibility of sensational scoring on the first day of 
the University cricket match at Lord's Play was not possible until half-past two, and the 
attendance was poor, but those who were present saw more straight driving than has been seen 
in a first-class match for many a long day. Cambridge won the toss, and the first three batsmen, 
Dawson, Seabrook, and Duleepsinhji, were all caught at second slip off McCanlis for sixteen runs, 
when Enthoven went in to bat and to run up a score of 5i. The next highest score was made 





ae | 
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GOING OUT TO BAT FOR CAMBRIDGE ON A WET WICKET: R. G. H. 
LOWE AND H. J. ENTHOVEN ON THE FIRST DAY. 




















by R. W. V. Robins, who, after making 37, slipped and hit his wicket. 
| The innings closed for 178. Oxford's first innings yielded 162. 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Puotocrarus sy [tivs. Bureau, Toricat, Want, ann Cent, Evrorean Press. 















































ELSINORE, THE TOWN ASSOCIATED WITH “ HAMLET,’’ CELEBRATES THE FIVE-HUNDREDTH 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE RECEIPT OF ITS CHARTER: THE RECONSTRUCTED WALL. 





A SCENE SUGGESTING THE WILD WEST: THE SHERIFF OF OXFORD'S ROUND-UP OF CATTLE 


ON PORT MEADOW—BEASTS NEARING THE “POUND” BY GODSTOW NUNNERY. 






































‘*UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF THE ALLUVIAL DIAMOND FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA”: THE GREAT RUSH OF FROM TEN TO FIFTEEN THOUSAND RUNNERS 
TO PEG-OUT CLAIMS AT ELANDSPUTTE, WHERE STONES ARE PLENTIFUL, BUT WERE FOUND TO BE TOO SMALL AND POOR. 
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“PHYSICAL JERKS" BY 14,000 GIRLS: A SCENE IN THE STADIUM AT 


Elsinore is celebrating, during this month and next, the five-hundredth anniversary 
of the receipt of its charter. A reproduction of a mediaval street has been built, 
and a part of the old town wall reconstructed. The attractions include a stage 
as arranged in Shakespeare's day; performances of “ The Taming of the Shrew" 
and “ Everyman"; and various pageants—to say nothing of a Quincentenary 
Exhibition.——A few days ago, the Sheriff had a round-up of cattle on the Port 
Meadow at Oxford. All the beasts were impounded by the ruins of Godstow 
Nunnery, and those that were “ strays" had to be bailed-out by their owners.—— 
To quote a South African paper, “ Scenes unparalleled in the history of the alluvial 
diamond fields of South Africa took place at Elandsputte, when from ten to fifteen 


PRAGUE DURING THE SOKOL GYMNASTIC FESTIVAL OF 127,000 PERFORMERS. 





thousand diggers competed in a gigantic rush for claims. . . . The runners included 
at least six South African champion and ex-champion runners, and one Olympic 
Games veteran." One champion was to receive £50 if he pegged a good claim for 
his employer. Before long, many had deserted their claims, finding that, although 
stones are plentiful, they are small and poor—and water is as dear as it is 
scarce.——-Prague’s Sokol Festival, which began on July 4, is the eighth of its 
kind since the foundation of the movement by Tyrs and Figner in 1862. In 1880, 
the first Congress of this purely Czech gymnastic, association was attended by 
only 720 performers. This year 127,000 men and women, boys and girls, took part. 
The special stadium is so built that 14,000 can go through their exercises at a time. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 





Puotocrapus By L.N.A., Puoropress, Keystone, Swaine, CLARKE, ABERY 


Bassano, S. anp G., anp C.N, 


































































SIR EDWARD TINDAL 
ATKINSON, K.C. 


SIR HERBERT BAKER, 


SUGGESTION : i 
A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A. f 


THE LATE M. EMILE 
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THE NEW LIBRARIAN 

TO THE KING, IN SUC- 

CESSION TO SIR JOHN 

FORTESCUE: MR. OWEN 

F, MORSHEAD, D.S.0., 
MC., M.A. 
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WELL KNOWN 

AS AN ART- 

PUBLISHER AND | \, 

AS PIONEER OF | 

PICTURE POST- ; \ 

CARDS: THE | x 
LATE SIR 

ADOLPH TUCK. 
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/ CREATED A BARON : ‘ 
i MR. HENRY SEYMOUR BERRY. j 
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PO AME ew oe OO DOO OO : 


i SIR FRANCIS E. LACEY. 
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A NEW DAME COMMANDER OF THE ORDER OF THE BRITISH ~ 7 


EMPIRE: DAME MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D. CAPTAIN SIR ARTHUR H. ROSTRON 


Edward Tindal At n, K has been Ra i Car mmissior T 








COL. SIR HENRY GEORGE 
LYONS, F.RS. ail 
































MERSEY 
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A A NEW KNIGHT : 
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SIR STANLEY 
MACHIN, PRE- 
SIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF 
BRITISH 
CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE. 











IDENTIFIED WITH 
DOCKS 
HARBOUR BOARD 
THE LATE SIR FRANCIS 
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EMPIRE DAME MADGE KENDAL-GRIMSTON 








/ A NEW DAME COMMANDER OF THE ORDER OF THE BRITISH 
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of detail 


the 


models 
Probably 


prisoners 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


A “VICTORY” IN LITTLE~AND A VOGUE: 
A NAPOLEONIC PRISONER’S WORK. 


tare. 
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EXQUISITELY CARVED IN BONE, WITH RIGGING OF SPUN HUMAN HAIR: 
A LITTLE MODEL (ONLY 18 INCHES LONG) OF A THREE-DECKER OF THE 
TRAFALGAR PERIOD—THE STARBOARD SIDE. 
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THE ONLY FEATURE THAT PREVENTS IT FROM BEING A MODEL OF THE “VIC- 
TORY” HERSELF: THE FIGURE-HEAD—A NEARER VIEW OF THE BOWS ; SHOWING 
2 GUNS IN THE PORT-HOLES. 
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CREL WE ie. 

















SHOWING THE MINUTE CARE WITH WHICH EVERY DETAIL OF CONSTRUCTION 
AND RIGGING HAS BEEN CARRIED OUT: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE DECK; WITH 
TWO OF THE SHIP’S BOATS. 
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CLOSELY RESEMBLING NELSON’ S$“ VICTORY ": ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MODEL on, 
MAN-OF-WAR, CARVED BY A FRENCH PRISONER OF WAR IN ENGLAND } 
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ENRICHED WITH MOST DELICATE CARVING TO REPRESENT ORNAMENTAL TIMBER- 
WORK OF THE TRAFALGAR PERIOD: THE STERN OF THE MODEL; WITH A 
THIRD BOAT SLUNG FROM THE TOP. 








There is an 


of 


irresistible 
ships 

the 
of 


charm about 
which 


things 
has 


in little, 


so 


notably 
remarkable 


in those miniature 
of late 
French 
long years of their 
the rigging being made 
of carving, the infinity 
only possible to a worker possessed not 
leisure. 


for there been 


a vogue 
of all those making which many 
during the Napoleonic era beguiled the 
These were usually fashioned out of bone, 
{ spun human hair, and the minuteness and accuracy 
which the work required, was 
nly of knowledge and skill, but 
illustrated, which 


finest models are in 


war 


in 


endless A remarkably fine example is 


ne here on view, with other fascinating ship models, 


is 


i 


at the Sporting Gallery, 32, King Street, Covent Garden. It represents a hundred- 


gun ship of the line of the Trafalgar period, and, but for the figure-head (which 
seems to confirm it as the work of a contemporary French prisoner of war), it 
might very well be a model of the “ Victory "’ herself. It bears a strong resem- 
blance to Nelson’s ship as she probably was in her day, though differing from 
the rig to which later generations visiting Portsmouth became accustomed. The 
exquisite carving is well brought out in the “ close-up of the stern, while the 
minute and loving care bestowed upon every detail can be seen in the general 
view of the deck. The whole length from bowsprit t 


stern is only some 18 inches. 
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“A DOG'S CHANCE” (AND A 


H those last acts, as in ‘‘ A Dog’s Chance,” at Q! 

For two-thirds of the performance you have 
enjoyed yourself, eager to know how it will all pan 
out Then comes the third, which should be a grand 
! That's why 
I never pose as a prophet in the entr’actes, and always 
think of Basil Hood, of musical-comedy fame. He 
wrote in the Hebrew fashion—last act first; and 


finale, and flop go play and pleasure 

















RECENTLY “COMMANDED” TO ENTERTAIN THE KING 

AND QUEEN: MISS RUTH DRAPER—A COMPANY IN 

HERSELF AT THE GARRICK THEATRE, AND AN 

ARTIST IN THE MANIPULATION OF SHAWLS-—AS A 
DALMATIAN PEASANT 





M Ru aper, w recently ea mmand" perf ance 
before Majesties in the DC at Windsor now 
giving her remark acte and monologues at the 
Ga k, tw atin a week, 2 Ra f eve as 
a gle - ut sceery, fille at a London theatre 
B 3 € " 4 f w he prese ar lifferent 
type " © a Dalmatia peasa na tal ha 
New York Society woman in her boudoir. 


he was often right You may begin badly; it does 
not matter, provided all’s well that ends well. 
Now Sir Frank Popham Young began by in- 
teresting us—and, let me add in the same breath, he 
has the stuff in him that playwrights are made of 
but he must learn the fulness of his art. A scene 
at grey dawn in the park; two couples have spent 


the night al fresco, and meet and clean up. They, 


are typical of the netherworld, cute and common 
Anon another couple in evening dress turn up. Theirs 
is evidently a liaison; they make furious love to 
one another The loafers lounge behind a tree and 
listen. Here's a pretty chance for a bit of black 
mail, and the ransom in the offing will set them up 


in a little home Ihe contrast of the quartette 
is vivid; the act a little slice of life After the 
realism comes the second act—far too elaborate to 


relate, but clever comedy after the manner of the 
well-made play Then comes the last act—all muddle 
and melodrama, coincidences and impossible situa- 
tions The play is entirely off the rails: as somebody 
whispered, we neither believe what we see nor a 
word of what is said. We are disappointed; perhaps 
the author was so, too; anyway, he has had his 
object-lesson He will do much better after thi 
His actors served him well As the lovers, Mr 
Malcolm Keen and Miss Jane Wood—an actress 
who is certain to shine in London one day as she 
shone for some years in the provinces—played with 
intensity and fine comedy instinct Miss Vivien 
Rees as an article de luxe was capital in her capricious 
way; and Mr. Campbell Gullan, the reasoner of the 
occasion, laid down the law with the cool conviction 
of an advocate But the vital spark of the play 


was Mr. Leon M. Lion as the loafer, happily partnered 


LEON 
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Che World of the Theatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 


with Miss Beatrice Lewissohn, who was a delightful 
and appealing Cockney girl. Mr. Lion revels in these 
studies of the underworld, and he plays them not 
only to the life, but shows in manifold little touches 
how close is his observation. Full of humour he is 


too His was the lion’s share of personal success, 
and but for the rambling of the last act he would 
have made a “ No. 17’ of ‘A Dog’s Chance.”’ 


There is one thing that should always be con- 
sidered when criticising Moliére performances in 
English. There is an insuperable difference of race 
and temperament between the French and the 
English. One cannot, for all ingenuity, effort, and 
natural talent, turn an English player into a French 
one. It is always the case of “ chassez le naturel, il 
revient en galop.’" The Anglo-Saxon is the very con- 
trast to those of Latin blood. Now and again there 
is an instinct which I would call ‘ dual ’’—the possi- 
bility of creating make-believe so near to the original 
that within an ace there is no vestige of the different 
temperament. We felt that in marked degree in 
the acting of Miss Sydney Fairbrother and Mr. Thesiger 
in the, on the whole, excellent performance of the 
Renaissance Players in ‘‘ Le Malade Imaginaire.”’ 
But for the language, these two were very nearly 
French of the seventeenth century, as we visualise 
them in our imagination guided by tradition. Both 
she, as the feline Béline, he as the pompous ass, 
Diafoirus pére, had the glibness of tongue, the 
Machiavellian manner, the subtle touch in mock 
grandeur, the tongue-in-cheek humour not unmixed 
with bitterness, which in French players of dis- 
tinction is innate and in English players exceptional 
and accidental 

I do not know whether either of these renowned 
artists has been educated in France and thus learned 
the French allure, but they exhibited it without 
conveying the impression of a tour de force. And 
yet there was a certain something in their portrayal 
which was unmistakable when they played in the 
same scenes with Mile. Jeanne de Casalis, who is of 
French parentage Her Toinette was a masterly 
performance that would have passed muster at the 
Comédie Francaise In Miss de Casalis we had 
Gallicism in all it stands for of vivacity, of roguish- 
ness, of grace, and of infinite variety of gesticulation. 
It is difficult to express its piquancy: it radiates in 
eye and smile—and the twist of an ankle; in the 
whip-up of her frock ; in the play of hands; in her 
general mobility. In her humour she just displays 
that touch of bitterness which marked Toinette as 
the one sane person in a surrounding of fools and 
rogues, and intensely illuminated the satire of the 
play 

Apart from the racial differences, there reigned 
a tone of suavity in the performance which, as one 
critic truly remarks, is not quite the right note. 
Moliére was out for flagellation of the doctors as 
well as the inheritance-hunters. We should hear 
the whip all the time. But our actors, generally 
excellent as they were and full of zest, played more 
in the vein of wild farce and extravaganza than in 
Thus they created great amuse- 
ment—the house literally rocked with laughter 


the satirical spirit 


and very likely the able producer, Mr. George de 
Warfaz, knowing his material and also considering 
the short space of time at his command for rehearsals, 
rightly preferred the ingenuous to the ingenious 
method of projection It takes a long time to attune 
foreign actors to the spirit of Moliére and his age. 
And therefore it was wise not to try to force the 
unattainable But, at any rate, this second effort 
of playing Moliére in English, after many years, 
goes to prove that we can render this master accessible 


to our publa in fact, that hi plays deserve more 
popularity on our stage than they have hitherto 
en} yed 


With a little stretch of imagination there is a 


distinct likeness between Athene Seyler and Maris 


Tempest And the resemblance is not merely facia 
but in manner Both are different from their sister 
comédiennes They have a slight air of the exot 


something of the Latin races, and in Miss Seyler 


speech there is still a little favour of an accent that 


adds to its piquancy Again, both have the elegar 
the grace of manner, the inexpressible yet impressive 
jé mé sais quoi of the Parisienne And, especially 
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M. LION’S SHARE).——MOLIBRE IN ENGLISH.——ATHENE SEYLER. 


in her latter development, Miss Seyler approaches 
the finesse of our greatest comédienne. 

There was a time when Miss Seyler, in her zeal 
to make the most of her parts, was not always quite 
natural. She had a little way of firing her repartee 
into the audience, and after each shot sending a gleam 
across the footlights in the enjoyment of her effect. 
But that was her only mannerism, the one flaw in 
her perfect art. For not only in appearance does 
she differ from other actresses: from the very first 
moment she conveys the impression of a brain at 
work. She knows the value of word and gesture, 
and infuses them both with meaning. There is 
nothing casual in her playing, yet nothing forced. 
Hers is the art to avoid artifice. 

Although her personality is strong, it lends itself 
readily to transformation. Her Titania was as eerie 
an elf as ever floated through the stream, and her 
voice became modulated to the chant of poetry. 
She reached her high-water mark in “ The Mask and 
the Face.’’ Her Javina was a wonderful blend of 
humour and satire A little devilry lurked in her 
laughter and her tears 
something that makes us men feel that we are the 


In her acting there is always 


weaker sex—that we are the fools in paradise See 
how, in “ Billeted,’’ she handles and reconquers her 
wayward husband. The poor fellow does not know 


that he is snared all the time, for does she not babble 
and play Miss Innoc ence, with the sweetest of smiles 
and the chirruping of a linnet ? Yet we, the audience, 
see through the game; the eye winks it at us; the 
cute corner in her mouth insinuates it, even when 
she listens to his bluster of words But—and that 
is the quality of her art—even in that fencing and 
feeling she lets us dip beyond the surface, reveals 
the real woman beneath the mummery As she 
perceives the approach of her victim, her manner 
changes, her voice softens; anon she becomes cling 
ing, and in her whisper rings love commingled with 
passion For she is not only a comédienne—although 
but very rarely is she allowed to play parts of greater 
inwardness—she is an emotional actress, full of fire 
and feeling, longing for an outlet And a wise 
manager will be he who will kindle these suppressed 
powers to burst forth into flame 

















FILMED IN DUTCH NEW GUINEA DURING A BRITISH 
EXPEDITION OF 40,000 MILES MISS GRACE SAVIERI 
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THE BALLET OF THE TELEGRAPH BOY AND THE 


FILM STAR: “LA PASTORALE.” 
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> THE VILLAGERS AND THE PRANKISH YOUNG LADY WITH THE WALLET: MLLE. GEVERGEVA 
HAS TO GIVE UP HER BOOTY. 


THE CINEMA PRODUCER IN PLUS FOURS: 
M. THADEE SLAVINSKY. 
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THE PRANKISH YOUNG LADY AND THE TELEGRAPH BOY: 











MLLE. GEVERGEVA 





AND M. SERGE LIFAR, 








Lan 





amt 


f THE FILM STAR AND THE TELEGRAPH BOY: 


MLLE. DOUBROVSKA AND M. SERGE LIFAR. 
» a 





“La Pastorale "—-scenario by Boris Kochno, with 


music by Georges Auric, and scenery and costumes 





by Pruna—is one of the ultra-modern ballets given 
’ - wha 1, an ¢ 
by the Diaghileff Company during their season at 


His Majesty’s. It transports the audience to the 


world behind the enes in the cinema, and pr 
jes a piquante variety of umes, a ay be 
ee fron page The story centres round 
a telegraph boy He arrive I t e, and 
ecide bathe While he is the yer. a 
ank r ng a a ves with he ends 
and stea is wa The boy then returns from 
he water and doe t notice his loss. He falls 
asleep and wake find that a cinema mpany 
have taken posses 1 of the meadow, erected a 
a towr and beg to make the picture 
The boy fa e Ww the beautiful screen 
ar. and. in their absence, the village people cause 
uble, as they have not received their post and — ——————<—— 
telegrams. The ema town is destroyed, and, after 
e departure of the pany, the boy returns and THE FILM STAR POSING FOR THE 
rides off on his bicycle, a mpanied by the prankish — 


t ’ } ‘ ' 
ung lady, who regrets the trouble she has caused 















CT 


CAMERA: MLLE. FELIA DOUBROVSKA. 
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5 be QUEEN has, as usual, looked handsome, 

happy, and interested at the innumerable 
engagements she has fulfilled throughout this season 
now drawing to a close. Her Majesty is to attend a 
féte at Caris- 
brooke Castle, 
Isle of Wight, 
on the 31st, 
and will pro- 
ceed to the 
island from 
Portsmouth 
in the royal 
yacht on Fri- 
day after the 
Goodwood 
meeting. The 
garden party 
at Bucking 
ham Palace 
on the 22nd 
will be the 
last Court 
function of the 
season The 
Friday before 
the general 
break-up is al 
ways secured 
LADY EVELYN GUINNESS for some big 
social func- 
tion, and this 
year Lady Evelyn Guinness will have a ball on 
that night. She has a delightful 
11, Grosvenor Place, and is a most success- 





GIVER OF THE LAST BALL OF THE 
SEASON : 
Photograph by Foulsham and Banfield, Lid, 


house, 
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mother at the large political party they gave to meet 
the Prime Minister, and her presentation took place 
this week. She has five young sisters and one brother, 
Viscount Brackley, in his twelfth 
year. One of her ancestors, the 
third Duke of Bridgewater, was the 
great founder of inland navigation 
in England, and incidentally secured 
a magnificent revenue for his suc- 
cessors. He was the last Duke, 
and he left £150,000 worth of 
pictures to his nephew, who 
became Duke of Sutherland, with 
reversion to his second son. 


A wedding which is due to take 
place at St. Mary's, Wimbledon, is 
that of Miss Gore-Langton. It 
will be almost the last of the 
season, taking place on the 27th 
She is to marry Mr. George Ernest 
Gordon Hope-Johnstone, only son 
of the late George Wentworth 
Hope-Johnstone, who comes, if I 
mistake not, of a 
County Westmeath family Miss 
Anna Dorothea’ Florence Gore 
Langton is the daughter of the 
Hon. Grenville Gore-Langton. She 
has been going out during the 
season with her great-aunt, the 
Duchess’. of Buckingham and 
Chandos, from whose house, St. Mary’s, Wimbledon, 

the wedding 
will take place 


well-known 


TO BE 





ful hostess. Her oak-panelled dining-room 


is a copy of one in an old English house 


in the provinces, and she uses a long 
refectory table, with old glass and old 
silver, and beautiful old chairs. The fire- 


places are also copies from old ones, and 
everything is in keeping. The large double 
drawing-room is in Louis Seize style, very 
spacious and beautifully proportioned, and 
as the balcony is on such occasions covered 
in and used for sitting out, as are other 
rooms on the same floor, there is plenty 
of space. Lady Evelyn's only daughter is 
a little over six years of age, but she 
has débutante nieces, daughters of the 
Hon. Ernest and 
Mrs. Guinness. 
Z Lady Evelyn’s 
. elder son, Mr. 
Bryan Guinness, 
will be twenty- 
one in October 











It is sur- 
rounded by 
charming 
grounds. Miss 
Gore- Langton 
is slight and 
graceful, and 
has beautifully 
cut features 
and fine eyes 
Her mother 
died when she 
was very 
young, and she 
has been much 
with the 
Duchess of 
Buckingham, 
who is a clever 
artist and a 
great traveller. 
The Duchess’s 








They have a 
delightful place 
in the Dublin 
mountains close 
to a beautiful 
little lough in 
which there is 
good fishing. 
The Hon. Walter Guinness, 
Lady Evelyn's husband, 
is Minister for Agricul 
ture and Fisheries. Like 
his eldest brother, he 


served in the South 
African War, and again 
in the European War, in 
which he won a D.S.O. 
Lady Evelyn is_ the 


youngest daughter of the 
Earl of Buchan, who was 
in earlier known 
Adonis,”’ 


being very handsome and 


days 
po ket 


as “‘ the 


not a big man. 











Another ball of the 
last week of the 





season 


WIFE OF OUR NEW will be at Bridgewater 
MINISTER AT ATHENS House for Lady Anne 
LADY LORAINE Egerton, eldest daughter 


of the Earl and Countess 
of Ellesmere, and 
Lady Anne 


Photograph by 1.3 
niece 
of the Earl of Durham was to have 
presented at one of the early 


going by an attack of measles 


been Courts, but 
was prevented from 


Happily, she soon got well, and was with her father and 


DAUGHTER OF LORD AND LADY ELLESMERE. 


town house is 


A DEBUTANTE WHO WAS PRESENTED THIS 18, Cadogan 
WEEK, AND FOR WHOM HER MOTHER WILL Square 

GIVE A BALL AT BRIDGEWATER HOUSE ON 

THE 20mm: LADY ANNE EGERTON, ELDEST The wed- 


ding of Baron- 
ess Zouche and 
Sir Frederick 
Frankland’s only daughter interested many friends in 
town and from Sussex, where the bride is well known 
and a great favourite. The Baroness Zouche succeeded 
her cousin, who died unmarried over nine years ago 
She is the seventeenth holder of the Barony created 
in August 1308, and is a co-heir to the 
St. Maur and Grey of Codnor. Her husband is Sir 
Frederick Frankland, who is tenth Baronet, and of a 
family long in Yorkshire. The bride’s elder brother 
is engaged to Miss Judith Leveson-Gower, who is a 
bridesmaid at her wedding on the 8th to Mr. O. L 
Prior Palmer, at which eight bridesmaids and a small 
train-bearer—Miss Barbara Daniell, her 
daughter of Major and Mrs. John 
attendance 


Photograph by Lafayette. 


Baronies of 


cousin, 
Daniell—are in 


Another wedding fixed for the end of the season 
is that of Lady Bettie Feilding, daughter of the Earl of 
Denbigh, to Mr. E. G. Sherbrooke Walker, M.C., of 
March, Cambridgeshire. Lady Bettie is Lord Den 
bigh’s sixth daughter; she has one younger unmarried 
sister; one of her elder 
Dorothie Moore, 
war, and 


sisters is a nun. Lady 
another sister, did good work in the 
has the Military Medal and star and the 
Order of Leopold of Belgium and the Croix de Guerre 
She married in 1917 Captain Charles O'Hara Moore 
of Mooresfort and Aherlow Castle, 
Captain Moore is in the 


County Tipperary 


Irish Guards. Lady Bettie 





MARRIED TO MR 
ERNEST HOPE-JOHNSTONE ON JULY 27: 
MISS GORE - LANGTON 
Photograph by Hay Wrightson. 





and her fiancé are of the Roman Catholic faith. The 
Feilding family is descended from the Counts of 
Hapsburg, who settled in England in the reign of 
Henry IIL., the head of the family 
having been reduced to great 
poverty by the oppression of the 
then German Emperor Rodolph 
The first Earl of Denbigh was a 
stout soldier on the Royalist side 
in the Civil War. His son joined 
the Parliament side, and his 
nephew succeeded on his death to 
the two Earldoms of Denbigh and 
Desmond, the latter an Irish one 
now one of the family honours. 
The present Lord Denbigh’s first 
wife was a daughter of the eighth 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh; she 
died in i919, and in 1923 he 
married the present Countess 
who was Miss Kathleen Emmet, 
of New York. A precious pos 
session of Lord Denbigh’s is a 
ring in which is a miniature of 
Charles I. set in diamonds, and 
received from the King on the 
scaffold by Sir Henry Firebrace, 
who attended his Majesty to that 
tragic place 


GEORGE 
and whose daughter 
married the third Earl of Den 
bigh. The bride-elect was secre 
tary to our Ambassador at Wash- 
Howard, and since her return to 
London started and successfully conducted a ukelele 
shop in Bond Street. 


ington, Sir Esmé 


Lady Loraine, wife of Sir Percy Loraine, Bt., our 
British Minister in Persia, 
Athens, did an artistic work in supervising the re 
decoration of the great Hall at Teheran when the 
new Shah was recently crowned. She is now home 


who is now appointed to 


for a rest before Sir Percy goes to his new duties, after 
her highly successful efforts. She has proved herself 
a very able help to her husband, who has been at 
Teheran since 1921, and has herself become very 
popular. She comes of a clever and artistic 
Her father is Major-General the Hon. Edward james 
Stuart-Wortley, brother of the Earl of Wharncliffe, 
whose military and diplomatic career has been of great 
distinction. He is the owner of Highcliffe Castle, 
which was occupied for some time by the ex-Kaiser 
His mother was one of the Guthries of Craigie 
sister to Lady Kennell Rodd 


family 


, and is 


There has been, it would appear, some confusion 
about two of the foreign Princesses due to visit England 
this summer. Princess Astrid of Sweden and Princess 
Ingrid of 
Sweden 
The second, 
the grand- 
daughter of 
the Duke of 
Connaught, is 
here, and goes 
about with 
Princess 
Helena Vic- 
toria and with 
the Baroness 
Palmstierna, 
wife of the 
Swedish Mini- 
ster. She is 
not out in 
societ ¥, 
having only 
attained her 
sixteenth year 
in March last 





rhe King and 
Queen have A BRIDE OF THE WEEK: THE HON MR 

contrived for PRIOR PALMER (FORMERLY THE HON. 
her to see @ BARBARA FRANKLAND), DAUGHTER O} 
Court and BARONESS ZOUCHE AND SIR FREDERICK 


some other 0 me 
FRANKLAND {Photograph } Y cvond. 


interesting e 
functions without being in evidence Princess Astrid 
of Sweden has not as vet been announced as being 


in this country Ihe Infanta Beatriz of Spain was 


due to arrive on a visit to Princess Beatrice She 


sometimes confused with the 


1s 
Infanta 
-pain who is a daughter of the late Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh A. E. I 


Beatrice of 
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WIMBLEDON’S JUBILEE MEETING: THE LAWN- TENNIS 
CHAMPIONS AND FINALISTS. 


Puorocrarns sy C.N., L.N.A., P. anp A., ann “ Times.” 





























THE FINALISTS IN THE MIXED DOUBLES: H. 0. KINSEY AND MISS MARY K. BROWNE 
(U.S.A.); AND MRS. GODFREE (KITTY McKANE) AND L, A. GODFREE, THE WINNERS. 








fHE FRENCH WINNERS OF THE MEN'S DOUBLES: j. SRUGNON (LEFT) AND 
H. COCHET LEAVING THE COURT AFTER THEY HAD DEFEATED H. 0. KINSE,: 
AND V. RICHARDS (U.S.A.). 
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THE FINALISTS IN THE WOMEN’S DOUBLES: MISS E, L. COLYER AND MRS. GODFREE 
(GREAT BRITAIN); WITH MISS MARY K, BROWNE AND MISS RYAN, THE WINNERS. 
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THE FINALISTS IN THE MEN’S SINGLES: J. BOROTRA (FRANCE; ON LEFT), 
THE WINNER; WITH H. O. KINSEY (U.S.A.) 


The last day of the finals in the Lawn-tennis Championships at Wimbledon— 


hampionships made notable by the scratching of Mile. Suzanne Lenglen and 





the rise to fame of Sefiorita Lili de Alvarez—began and ended with a British 
tory The first match, the women’s singles, was won by Mrs. Godfree, 
who thus regained the championship which she won, as Miss McKane, in 1924, 
and relinquished last year to Mile. Lenglen. Her victory over Sefiorita de 
Alvarez was a great exhibition of pluck and skill The second English success 

was when Mrs. Godfree, with her husband, won the mixed doubles final 
the last match of the day—from the American pair, Kinsey and Miss Browne. 
they had already beaten America’s ther tw “aces,"’ Richards and 

Miss Ryan, this was more or less anticipated 


THE FINALISTS IN THE WOMEN’S SINGLES: SENORITA E. DE ALVAREZ (SPAIN; ON LEFT) 
AND MRS. L. A. GODFREE (GREAT BRITAIN), THE WINNER 
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in vy-hand ] wmoreiia 
para ind a (tri bag 
More and more 


The ‘“ Guards ”’ 


diminutive grow 


Parasol. the parasols as the 
summer advances, and the latest 
fashion is the fascinating bébé example 
pictured in the group above, which 
was sketched at J.C. Vickery’s, Regent 


Street, W It is no longer than 16 in 


with an ivory handle and ferrule, while 


the striped silk cover is in the Guards’ famous 


colours of dark red and blue rhe price is 


{3 18s. 6d., but similar models with plain colours are 


{2 158 and those with composition handles in 
lovely colours are only 30s By the way, race-card 
cases to match are also obtainable, with com 


partments for cigarettes, money the new large race 


card, ete The umbrella with the carved sphinx 
head and malacca stick costs /4 18s. 6d Then there 
are attractive bags for all occasions The large 


“hold everything 
mock tort 
useful large mirror 


at the top is of soft brown leather, 


with a iseshell frame and contains a 

and there 
are others of the same genre for 43 3s [he pigskin 
and black seal handbag on the right costs 55s.; and 
52s. 6d. will secure the tiny pochette in black and 


blue suéde, strikingly patterned with gold wire. It is 


[he price is 44 7s. 6d 


equally effective for afternoon and evening 


Everyone knows the danger of 


“ Aertex 
Underwear for 
Holiday Sports. 


overheated at summer 
sports and then catching cold A 
splendid 


getting 


preventive is to wear 


‘* Aertex ’’ underwear, which is pretty, practical, and 
is made to fit perfectly without any suggestion < f 
cramping The Aertex fabric has a mesh-like 


pattern which forms an air-cir ulating system, per- 


air to every pore of the 
Pictured below on this page 
Aertex and 


mitting free access of cooling 
body without any chill. 
are camiknickers and nightdress of 
other 


obtainable from all the leading 


there are many garments of the same make, 
outfitters An 


giving full details will be sent free 


illus- 
trated catalogue 
on request to all who apply to the Cellular Clothing 
Company, 72, Fore Street, E.( 

small folk 


During the holidays, 


Summer need an incredibly large equip- 

Outfits for ment of clothes, and pictured 

Little People. on this page are some practical 
and inexpensive affairs from Harrods, Knights- 
bridge, S.W The small maiden the left is 
wearing a blue-and-white checked gingham, 
costing 11s. od.; and in the centre is a gaily 
patterned Tobrak dress and knickers of 


white tricoline bound with blue, price 16s. 9d 
There are also charming lawn frocks 
and cotton frocks and knickers for 
frock and 


secured for 5s 11d For 


available 
for 4s. 11d., 
10s. od while pretty 
knickers) can tx 


there are many 


linen sets 


grown-ups lingerie bargains 


in the adjacent department Pretty floral 
voile nighties can be secured for 10s. 9d., with 
camiknickers: to match for 5s. 11d while 


shadow proof princess petti ats are avail- aU 


, ’ 
will secure a com |! 


] | ) } iL 
bined petticoat and knickers in artificial! silk 


able for 16s. od 148. od 


Every woman in search 


A Sale in of bargains in house- ° 
Belfast. hold linen should write 
. 
to Robinson and Cleaver, Belfast, for the > 4, 
- 


DEALING WITH A MOTLEY OF SUBJECTS | 
WHICH ALL INTEREST THE MODERN | 
WOMAN, FROM FRIVOLOUS BAGS AND 
UNBRELLAS TO THE MORE SERIOUS 
PROBLEMS OF PRACTICAL LINGERIE | 
AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER OUTFITS. 


catalogue of their 


present sale of 
Bleached linen tea or supper 


Irish linens 
cloths, half the usual 
prices, are offered at 4s. each, 36 in. by 36in.; and 
napkins to match are 8s. 4d. the half-dozen, 
22 in. by 22 in Linen sheets of specially chosen 
yarn can be obtained for 24s. 1od. a pair, really splen- 
cotton sheets are at 9s. 11d. a 
hemstitched handkerchiefs with 
initials and spray can be secured for 
5s. 1d. a dozen; and men’s linen cambri 
borders are 15s. 3d. a 
at 7s. 6d 


did bargains; and 
pair Then 
embroidered 


linen 


ones with 
Strong lace curtains 
4 pair, 3 yards long, are other sound bargains. 


dozen 


Splendid opportunities of buying 
furs at summer prices are offered 


33 per Cent. off 
Winter Prices. 


by the City Fur Store, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C., during their present sale An illus 


trated catalogue will be sent post free on request. 
Thirty-three and one-third per cent. is allowed off usual 
winter prices 1 limited number of seal coney coats 
trimmed with natural Australian opossum are available 
for 12} guineas, and beaver coney coats with ruched 
collars can be secured for 12 guineas Models of 
moleskin trimmed with smoked grey fur, 34 inches long, 
are available for 18 guineas 
marmot 


: and a few beautiful mink 
available for 28 guineas each 
Animal stoles in natural red fox can be secured for 


coats are 


Pretty and practical 
is this Aertex lingerie, 
which is remarkably 
hygieni Aerlex is 
a fabric with a mesh 
like pattern which 
forms an air-circu- 
lating system, allow- 


ing perfect coolness 





without chill. It is 

obtainable practic 
& ai 4 ally everywhere. 
Pak 


eesseeeese/ 









Three useful summer out- 
fits for little people from | 
Harrods, Knightsbridge, 
S.W. Black and white 
checked gingham makes the 
frock on the left, patterned 
Tobralco the one in the 
centre, and while tricoline 
faced with blue the neat 
tunic and knickers below. 


54 guineas, and in 
© guineas. 


grey fox for 


Everyone wil find 


gilt-edged 
investments in the present sale at 


Write for 

a Catalogue. juckingham Palace 
Road, S.W., and no time should be lost before apply- 
ing for the catalogue In the sphere of household 
linen there are reversible woven check tablecloths, 
by 36 in., available for 2s. 6d. each, and pure 
linen sheets for 39s. 6d. a pair 


Gorringe’s, 


30 in 
Patchwork leather 
reversible motor cushions are only 5s. each, and hair 
velvet rugs in artistic designs can be secured for 
About 250 jumpers in woaql cashmere and 
silk, originally ranging from 39s. 6d. to 59s. 6d., are 
to be cleared at 15s. each; and Japanese showerproof 
parasols are only 4s. 11d., ideal for the seaside and river. 
Washable doeskin gloves at 4s. 8d., and pure silk 
stockings at 6s. 11d. (usually 13s. 6d.) a pair, are other 
bargains 


gs 11d 


excellent There is also a great clearance 


to be made in the sphere of hat trimmings and 
ribbons at bargain prices. Lovely velvet ribbon, 
44 in. wide, is offered at 1s. rid. a yard, usually 


48. 11d., and black satin ribbon at 10}d. 


A multitude of bargains are to 
be found in the present sale 
catalogue of Dickins and Jones, 
Regent Street, W. It will be sent post free on request. 
There are beautiful beaded evening frocks and figured 
ninons reduced to 4 guineas from 6 and 8 guineas, 
while well-tailored wool velour coats are 31s. 6d. 
with or without fur collars. Small size bargains 
include afternoon frocks, originally 6 to 8 guineas, 
offered at 84s. each, and two piece suits with coats of 

repp and frocks of 


A Catalogue 
on Request. 


crépe-de-Chine are {6. 


Then the entire stock of model gowns has 
been arranged in four groups and is offered 
at 45,_47. £8, and {10 each. 

Although visitors from 


A Non-Official 
Sale. 


usual at H J 


during this 


abroad _ will find 
models and fashions as 
Nicoll’s, Regent Street, W 
month, yet a 


new 


certain amount 


VY ; of the past London season's stock is being 
ti cleared at the same time at wonderfully 
reduced prices. A catalogue is issued, and 


\ from it may be gleaned details of the bar- 
gains obtainable Coats and skirts can be 
secured from 4 guineas, and two-piece 

suits from 5 guineas, while rain- 


coats are offered at the 


each 


modest sum 
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SIMPLE FROCKS FOR SUMMER DAYS. 








edged 
ale at This distinctive jumper suit is fashioned WAS i ii} A fashionable tu piece model carried 
: ‘ < te JO- Cc < c 


, sc + 
alace of Celanese marocain in a new wine-ved ; 
out in black and white Celanese maro- 


cain. The frock introduces inverted 
pleats, and the coat a long scarf collar. 


ipply nuance trimmed with ivory Celanese is 
ehold 5 an avtificial silk fabric which has a won- 
loths, _ derful lustre, sheen, and suppleness. 
pure ; 


ather 





| hair 
1 for 
and 
are 
proof 
river 
silk 
other 
rance ‘ 
and 
»bon, 
ually 


fe to 
sale 
ones, 
uest 
rured ‘ . . 
‘Z ; Ideal for holidays by the 
neas é 
1. sea is this charming jumper 
éx : 
i ; i suit carried out in white 
vains 
: Celanese marocain with a 
neas —_ elas mm é - 
- pleated skiri t ts oblain- 
ts of 
afi + able at the leading 


from 
new 
; as 
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and 
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sum ‘ 
Important features of this delightful jumper suit of Celanese : a inother view < the same jumper suil of chambieonor 
‘ j f url 1 ig 1 


ae ; = ¢ ae 





A marocain in the new chgmpignon nuance are the bow and 
g 


j Celanese marocain accompanied with a plissé shoulder 
Z >} buttons at the back, and the pretty embroidery round the hew " . cape at the back, edged with embroidery to match the ski 
f- 
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THE II 
THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


THE END OF THE OPERA 


i bee London Opera Syndicate, which is responsible 
for this year’s Covent 


SEASON. 


Garden Grand Opera 
season, as it was for the two previous years, has 
every reason to congratulate itself. In the first 
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feeble and commonplace 


is one of the worst works of a very third-rate com- 


Chais,"’ an opera which 


poser 

Thais '’ was obviously selected to display the 
gifts of Mme. Jeritza, but these were shown to much 
better advantage in the “ Giojelli della Madonna ’’ 
of Wolf-Ferrari 
of life for its sheer blatant flamboyancy in the popular 


Italian style 


an opera which deserves a measure 


I know of nothing 
in music or drama which gives 





the quintessence of Neapolitan 
Italy with its lurid colour, its 
crude vitality, its superstitious 
credulity, and its animal cruelty 
so vividly as this opera. The 
music and the libretto fit like 
hand and glove, and the first 
scene, with its religious proces- 


1926.—84 


A number of the best items this season were 
reserved for the last two weeks. Among these was 
Ravel's delightful comedy, “ L’He Espagnole.”’ 
This is one of the most perfect operas in existence. 
The number of one-act operas is not very great, and 
double or triple bills have always been rare at Covent 
Garden. In the early years of the present century, 
Leoncavallo's “‘ Pagliacci’’ and Mascagni’s “ Caval- 
Rusticana’’ were invariably played on the 
same evening, and made up the only double bill 
that had any permanency. But the post-war double 
bill of Ravel's ‘‘ L’'Heure Espagnole’’ and Puccini's 
"Gianni Schicchi”’ is musically a far better evening's 
fare. The Ravel comedy is exquisitely composed. 
The score is one of the best things Ravel has ever 

[Continued on page go. 


leria 








sions, its irruptions of brigands 
in straw hats and striped flan- 
nels, and its Carmen-like 
making, is an 


love- 
extraordinary 
Wolf-Ferrari’s music 
Teutonic solidity of 
harmony with an Italian tuneful- 
ness, and is thoroughly efficient 
and stimulating. 

The part of the young Italian 
Carmen who is fascinated by the 
jewels stolen from the Madonna 
by one of her lovers, and wears 
them to captivate the leader of 
the brigands, is one that suited 
Mme. Jeritza better 


spectacle. 
combines 














“RACING CLIPPERS (THE 
BY MONTAGUE DAWSON: 


‘LIGHTNING’ RACING THE ‘RED JACKET’),” 


A REPRODUCTION FROM A BEAUTIFUL COLOUR than any 


FACSIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL PAINTING, SIGNED BY THE ARTIST other of the roles in which we 
ed f a t state impression, signed by the painter, of a have seen her at Covent Garden 

the original painting. The facsimile is published by Messrs this season. She acted magni 

. are Street, Bristol, and is sold in two states (both in colour) ficently, and was equally good 

) sig j ed 250 impressions, £4 4s.; (2) £1 Ils. 6d. It forms a as the supremely wily coquette 
anion picture to “ Rolling Home,” by the same artist in the scene with the brigands 

Copyright 1926 by Frost and Reed, Ltd. (Bristol), and in the United States. and as the superstitious, terror- 


stricken, yet fascinated child of 
the people in the scene where the stolen jewels are 
laid at her feet by her demented lover. As a vivid 
picture of Southern Italian life, I Giojelli della 
In the second place, the Madonna "’ has distinct merits; it also has the merit 
Syndicate presented during of never being tedious or dull, though it is often The 
the seven weeks from May to to July 2 was selected blatant and vulgar, and is without any musical dis- 
with great discrimination and good taste. There tinction. It is essentially a theatre piece 
was only one serious blemish from the musical point ing’s entertainment; but whereas “ Thais "’ 
of view-—that was the production of theatre piece, ‘1 Giojelli’’ is a lively one 


place, it performed its advertised programme to the 


letter [his in itself is an 











achievement, and an 
achievement sufficiently rare in the operatic 
to de serve 





world AFTER THEIR WEDDING: MR. AND MRS. MAURICE 


WHARTON JACKSON. 


marriage took place, 


spec ial notice 
repertory which the on June 29, of Miss Florence Edwards, 
younger daughter of Mr. C. Lewis Edwards, C.B.E., of Loudwater, 
Bucks, Ct untant for the L.N.E.R., and Mr. Maurice Wharton 
Jackson, son of Mr. W. Jackson, J.P., of Bourne End 


Whitefriars Photo Service 


te 


an even- ief Ac 
is a dull 
Massenet’s Photograph by 
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La Plage du Soleil et 


des Pyjamas 


Te visit the Lido is to realise for the 
first time how entirely perfect your 
holiday can be. There are long sunny 
days upon the gleaming beach. Pyjama 
_. teas in the great lounges of world-famed hotels. Dancing upon the 

cool, zephyr-kissed roof of the Excelsior Palace. And ever and always 
—the blue of Italien skies to warm your very soul. A holiday indeed ! 


Full particulars and Literature on the Lido and hotels 




















EXCELSIOR PALACE — HOTEL VILLA REGINA 
GD. HOTEL DES BAINS GRAND HOTEL LIDO 
Italian State Railways, Wearerlon Place, London, $.W’.1 
eAnd all Travel «Agencies or 


Compania Italiana dei Grand 


Albergh —Venice 
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* More writing than fills encyclopedias won’t prove the worth of 


Worthington so well as pulling the cork of a Worthington bottle and 


taking a tonic draught of the noble brew itself.” 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


The R.A.C, have now approved 
the course for the Grand Prix, 
which will take place at Brook- 
lands on Saturday, Aug. 7. An endeavour has been 
made to approximate as nearly as possible to the con- 
ditions of a road race, and, within the obvious limita- 
tions of the track, the Club seems to have succeeded 
fairly well. How it will all work out in the race 
remains, of course, to be seen. The competing cars 
will be started at the point where the finishing straight 
joins the main track. They will then follow the 
track round in the ordinary way; but instead of con- 
tinuing on behind the members’ hill on leaving the 
Byfleet banking, they will come into the finishing 
straight, in which two obstacles will be placed. These 
will each consist of three sandbanks, so arranged as 
to make a complete S bend. Passing through these, 
the cars will continue on up the slope of the finish- 
ing straight to join the main track, and so round 
again. The race will consist of 110 laps, an approx- 


The British 
Grand Prix. 





The first of the obstacles referred to above will 
be placed immediately opposite the south end of the 
paddock, and the cars should be very fast up to this 
point, braking hard for the bend. The second ob- 
stacle will be 250 yards farther 
on, and will actually be on the 


seek as two-cylinder engines are in the car practice 
of 1926. Doubtless I shall be taken to task for this 
very definite expression; but if anybody thinks I am 
likely to be proved wrong, let him cast his mind 





steep slope leading up to the 
main track. This intermediate 
stretch should produce some 
spectacular acceleration perform- 
ances on:the day of the race. 
The sandbanks will project 
70 ft. from the sides of the 
track, which last is 100 ft. 
wide at these points, and the 
distance between each bank 
forming the turn will be 30 ft. 
The banks are so spaced as to 
call for a considerable drop in 
the maximum speeds of the 
cars; but the turns are not so 
slow as to make the race un- 

interesting at 

these points. 























Speeds of be- 
tween _ thirty . 
and forty 
miles an hour 
should be maintained in the bends, 
and spectators will have ample 
opportunity for seeing how corner 
work is accomplished by the world’s 
best racing drivers. The start is to 
be at 2 p.m., and the race will be 
declared finished when the first four 
cars have crossed the winning line. 
Any cars which have not finished 
by this time will be placed accord- 
ing to the distances they have 
covered. There are thirteen entries, 
and as the race is one of the series 
comprising the “Championship of 
the World,”’ it ought to be well 
attended. 








A USEFUL CAR FOR PARK OR PALACE: THE 14-40-H.P. VAUXHALL- 


BEDFORD SALOON, 


imate distance of 287 miles—quite sufficient to make 
a very testing race of the event. 


For several years 
past I have con- 
sistently foretold 

that the day of the small six-cylinder 
motor was bound to come. Before many years are 
over, the present-day popular “‘ four ”’ will be as far to 


The New 
Crossley ‘“‘ Six.’’ 


WITH A BODY BUILT 











ON GRACEFUL LINES: THE 18-50-H.P. CROSSLEY “SIX” 
TOURING CAR. 


back over the developments of the past twenty years. 
In 1906, the four-cylinder motor was very much where 
the six is to-day. It was a feature of all the best 
and most expensive cars; but the ordinary person 
who wanted an inexpensive car had to be content 
with a single, or at most a two-cylinder, engine to 
drive it. The four, thanks to the pioneer work of 
several of the more progressive firms, was making 
its entry into the popular cars, precisely as the six 
is doing to-day. One by one, our leading constructors 
are turning their attention to the small “ six,’’ and 
every year Olympia sbows us yet a few more cars 
of the type. 

Messrs. Crossley Motors recently introduced a new 
car of the type, of 17°7-h.p. rating, but which they 
designate the 18-50-h.p. Crossley Six. To my mind, 
this is just about the right rating for the average 
purchaser of a car of this type. He always wants 
something more in the way of performance than he 
can get from the four-cylinder car of about 14-h.p., 
and he wants that extra performance to be given 
him in a better way. It is exactly this that a car 
[Continued overleaf. 
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Not pretending to compete 
with so-called “cheap” Shoes, 
the Manfield product how- 
ever proves less costly to 
wear than they, and looks 
more worth the money. 


The example is another case in point. No. LP686. A Ladies’ 
Semi-brogue idea, in either Patent Leather, Black Box Calf, Brown 
Willow Calf or White M' Buckskin. Useful walking substance sole, 
welted make, very suitable for holidays. 


Fashion Shoe Bookiet, in colours, post fret, 








> St > St > SS 


Price 29/9 


> <r St SS Si, SS 


Manfield| 


LONDON: t70, Recent Sr.,W.1 15, Bromrrow Ro.,S.W.; 
976 & 377. Steawn, W.C.2 67 & 68, Cuzarsips, E.C.2 
And throughout London amd United King dem, 
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(2) Brier SPECIFICATION. ; Prices evs 

- 18/so hp. six cylinders, 69 m.m.x120 m.m., capacity 2,692 C.c. Zoumes Car . ra 
S rt gg Noe Roce gl nn i 
(2) brake, operating on cont whesle. aft. ino. 1oft. sins. wheelbase °Saloon- Landaulette vie ; “or vin £806 
(s) (Long c is: «tft. sins. wheelbase). Complete equipment. *Long wheelbase chassis. 
s Crosstey Motors Lrp., MANCHESTER. London Showrooms & Export Dept., 40-41 Conduit Street, W.1 
< 
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IS is a car that will satisfy even 
the most seasoned motorist. 


The astonishing flow of power 
from the six cylinder engine gives accelera- 
tion and performance unequalled by any 
other car of its capacity. A speed range 
of from 3 to 60 m.p.h. on top gear with 
perfect smoothness and absence of 
vibration. 

Other features of this wonderful new 
SIX are: Silence, road holding, hill 
climbing, and delightfully easy steering. 

















a Site oat 


So easy to drive and control that 
extended journeys are of no account. So 
finely designed and constructed that long 
life and reliability are inherent qualities. 


Advanced design. Four-wheel brakes. 
Nothing that has not been tested again 
and again under all conditions. One 
hundred per cent. efficient. 


Catalogue gladly sent on request. 


Trial runs can now be arranged. 








TESDESSESSTDSSESEISESSSSDSSSSSSGSSS 


DESSESSESSSDS 
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Continued.) 


of such horse-power rating will give its owner. It is Whether one owns a the morning are developed, printed, and posted to 

faster, it has better acceleration, it is a better hill- A Now Veuhell Salcen. closed car or an open the customer the same day. More time is, of course, 

climber, and it is infinitely smoother and sweeter is very largely a matter of choice nowadays, since required for enlargements. The development of cine 
manufacturers have been able films is also undertaken. 





so to reduce the cost of the 
closed body that there is very 
little in it. As an example, the 
Vauxhall Company is able to 
sell the ‘‘ Bedford ’’ saloon on 
the 14-40-h.p. chassis at no 
more than {100 above touring- 
car price. It is a thoroughly 
well designed and executed 
body, leaving nothing wanting 
in comfort or workmanship, 
and with a very complete 
equipment. To my mind, this 
14-40-h.p. “ Bedford ’’ saloon 
is one of the best examples 
of value in the Vauxhall series. 
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Road Maps aoe nce 

struction of 

Up to Date. new arterial 

roads and the classification and 

THE FLOWERY STEEDS AND CHARIOT AT THE FETE OF FLOWERS AT GENEVA: numbering of first and second 

A DECORATED CAR AT THE FETES DES FLEURS. class highways have made most 

of our road maps out of date, 

in its running. It is all very well for makers to claim so that those who cater for the road traveller in 

that their fours run like sixes, but the plain truth is this direction are busily engaged in bringing their 

that they do not and they cannot. It is axiomatic maps into line with present requirements. An old 

that the more cylinders you have the more even favourite of the motorist, the Autocar road map of 

turning movement you will obtain, and, therefore, England and Wales, has just come to hand in its 

the easier the running of the car l am predicating, revised form. It should find its place in every 

of course, equality of workmanship in the respective motorist’s library or on the car. Published by Messrs. 

cars.) For obvious reasons, cylinders cannot be lliffe and Sons, Tudor Street, E.C., it can be obtained 

multiplied indefinitely I am inclined to think that either mounted on rollers and varnished, or folded in 
eight reaches the really practical hmit; but the best two sections in cloth case, at the quite moderate cost A PICTURESQUE BRIDGE DECORATED WITH A VERY 
compromise lies in the six, and if the embodiment of of fifteen shillings Ww. W REMARKABLE CLOCK: THE NEW ARCHWAY WHICH 
that compromise is along the lines of the new Crossley, : — = CONNECTS MESSRS. LIBERTY'S “TUDOR” BUILDING 

then there is and can be nothing of which to complain Those of our readers who are interested in photo WITH THEIR REGENT STREET PREMISES 

I like the car immensely, though I have not tried it graphy might like to know how to be assured of good This new bridge, in the form of a Tudor archway, is embellished with 
on the road yet. It looks good, and in accordance results irrespective of the price of their camera \ a most original clock, which has, as supports and on portions of the 
with all we have learned to expect from Crossleys ! good way is to use Kodak films aad send the spool ck itself, a number of figures and designs symbolic of Father Time, 
It is not an expensive car, for it ranges in price for developing and printing to Messrs. Wallace the We mm Sev. ind Night. Above the clock is a triple-arched 
from {675 in the case of the touring car, to {895 fora Heaton, Ltd., of 119, New Bond Street, or 47, Berkeley - v? Within the centre arch are modelled figures . Goonge 
saloon landaulette. A little later on I hope to try Street. Beautiful examples of their developing and the Ses . yn ae co prs pay tad ang 
the car and to give my impressions of its road per- printing from amateurs’ negatives are on record, and At the er § the 4 srth round pete Sienen'd , ioe ee hot ia. 
formance their prices are moderate All spools received in ended, St. George closes wit! the Dra n and surtees t " wit! h ten e 











AMERICA SHIRTS 


3 fittings to every neck size 


EAKERS shirts are made 3 fittings to every neck size. 


Argentine, Uruguay, 
Whether you are tall, short, stout, or slim—tong or 


Brazil short of arm—you can be certain of being fitted in any 
‘ of their thirty-one shops. 


One of the most popular for present wear is made from 

Regular Sailings from Southampton ‘ Tremola, a reliable material having a very fine lustre 

and Liverpool by magnificently and produced in some entirely new designs and colors, which 
appointed liner are fast. 

Price Ten and Sixpence each. Soft or Stiff Collars to match, 

One Shilling. 


For further particulars apply to . 
There are also ‘‘Tremola’’ Pyjamas at 17/6 per Suit. 


THE ROYAL MAIL LINE 


LONDON America House, kspur Street, S.W.: 
Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2 











Head Office and Mail Order Depa 


37 & 38 Cheapside, London, 


And 30 other Shops 
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: “The Remedy is simple” 





ime “You see, Sir,” says the Garage Manager, 
we “the trouble has been excessive 
ra carbon deposit. That would account 
for its unsatisfactory running. The 
remedy is simple. The engine requires 
a thorough cleaning. I will see that 
your carburetter is properly set, and I 
would suggest that you try ‘BP’ and 
keep to it. I know from experience 
that ‘BP’ gives a minimum of carbon.” 
an 
£6 99 
ne 
: The British Petrol 
th 
h, When touring in France ask for “*BP’ Essense Energic” and in 
it. Belgium ‘BP’ Motor Spirit, and you will be sure of getting‘ BP’ quality. 


Ss ge 


sritish Petroleum Co., Ltd., Britannic House, Moorgate, E.C.2, Distributing Organisation of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 
(Continued from Page 84.) 


done, for it is economical, supple, and full of in- 
genious and attractive-sounding detail. There is in 
this music none of the elaborate straining after effect 
of so much of Ravel's later work. It is all deligitt- 
fully easy. The composer was fortunate in his 
libretto, for one cannot imagine a setting more con- 
genial to a French composer than a clock and watch- 
maker’s shop with its variety of 
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astonishing skill by Puccini. The outstanding suc- 
cess was Signor Badini’s performance as Gianni 
Schicchi. He seemed to sing much better in this 
part than as the Figaro of “ Il Barbiere di Siviglia.”’ 
This delightful opera was revived during the last 
week of the season with that fine artist, Edouard 
Cotreuil, as the Don Basilio in place of Chaliapin, 
who took the part at the first performance. To 
follow Chaliapin in any réle is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult, but M. Cotreuil came out of the ordeal well, 


it in date of composition, has a fine first and a 
very beautiful last act, but in between there are 
deserts of claptrap; the earlier operas, such as 


“ Traviata ’’ and, particularly, ““ Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera,”” have more lovely moments, but are thinner 
and more uneven in quality. ‘ Falstaff”’ is first- 


rate from beginning to end. There is not a weak 
patch in it anywhere. Its most remarkable qualities 
are the vitality, verve, and buoyancy of the music 
and the wonderful economy and variety of the scoring. 
The orchestration is more flexible 
and sparkling than that of any 





time-pieces and mechanical toys 
ready at hand to provide all sorts 
of ideas for instrumental colour. 
Ravel’s ability is shown by the 
extreme skill with which he has 
avoided overdoing this clockwork 
element. He has also set the 
pointed and amusing dialogue to 
musical phrases that fit the words ex- 
actly in their natural accentuation. 
The Belgian soprano, Fanny 
Heldy, made her first appearance 
in London as Manon in Massenet’s 
opera, but she was even more suc- 
cessful as Concepcion, the intriguing 
Spanish clockmaker’s wife, in 
“L’Heure Espagnole’*’—a_ part 
which suited her particularly well. 
She was gay, alluring, spiteful, 
quick - tempered, with delightful 
facility, and her voice is that clear, 
slightly hard type of French light 
soprano which has a peculiar at- 
traction of its own, especially when 





vol ASE 





composer since Mozart. In fact, 
this opera definitely puts Verdi 
in the rank of the world’s great 
composers. 

The performance of “ Falstaff,” 
which was repeated on the last night 
of the season, was one of the best 
things in the Syndicate’s repertory. 
The Italian baritone, Mariano Stabile, 
who came with a great reputation 
from La Scala, but who had proved 
slightly disappointing as Don Gio- 
vanni, was a really great Falstaff. 
He sang and acted with a gusto and 
humour, combined with a care for 
the details of gesture and movement 
and the refinements of singing, 
which made his performance an alto- 
gether outstanding one. The minor 
parts were all well played, although 
one or two were of inferior vocal 
quality; but the orchestra, under 
Signor Vincenzo Bellezza, was mag- 








it is as pure and true in intonation 
as Mile. Heldy’s is. As Manon one 
would have liked a little more ex- 
pressiveness. The phrasing of M. 
Ansseau as the young des Grieux, 
and his delicate piano singing in the 
second act, made Mlle. Heldy’s sing- 
ing seem occasionally hard and insensitive in its clarity. 

The Puccini one-act opera is on broader lines than 
the Ravel, and the farcical situation of the dead man 
whose relatives blow out the candles round his bed 
when they find he has left them nothing, and call 
in the rogue, Gianni Schicchi, to help them defeat 
his will, is adapted to musical expression with 


CIRCLING EUROPE ON A MILITARY BIPLANE: 


AT WADDON AERODROME. 


Captain Stanovsky, a Czechoslovakian pilot, recently reached Waddon Aerodrome in the course of a flight round 
Europe on a military biplane built by the Aero Company at Praha. 
240-h.p. Perun engine, and was lubricated throughout the whole of the flight by Mobiloil. 


and his singing, as pure singing, had nothing to fear 
from the comparison with the great Russian bass. 
But perhaps the gem of the last two weeks of 
the season was Verdi’s “ Falstaff,’’ which had not 
been performed in London since 1919. Although 
composed when Verdi was over eighty, it is un- 
doubtedly his masterpiece. ‘‘ Otello,”’ which preceded 


CAPTAIN STANOVSKY 


The machine is fitted with a six-cylinder 


nificent. Bellezza is a superb con- 
ductor, and during the last two 
weeks of the season, when the or- 
chestra and conductor had had time 
to get used to one another, he has 
been showing that he is the stuff 
of which great conductors are made. 
For the first time in the history of Covent Garden 
since the war there has not been a falling-off in quality 
when the Italian operas succeeded the German. 
“ Falstaff ’’ was not given with quite the perfection 
of ensemble of Bruno Walter’s performance of 
“ Figaro,’’ but it was good enough to be described 
as first-rate. W. J. TURNER. 
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AIRWAYS 
== provide 


the hy safest and most 
comfortable method of travel 


between 


LONDON, 
PARIS 


and the chief cities on the 
Continent. 


any Travel Agency 
or write to 
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A few sprinkled drops of 
Sanitas will render those 
difficult odd corners as 
clean and germ-free as 
any part of the house. 

se Sanitas for personal 
hygiene as well as for the 
many other uses to which 
this most pleasant of all 
disinfectants can be put. 


A tablespoonful in a tum- 

ler of watér as a mouth- 
wash, a few tablespoonfuls 
in the bath as a tonic and 
deodorant, a few drops 
on the handkerchief as a 
precaution against nasal 
infections—make this your 
Sanitas health habit and 
laugh at illness. 


. ” 
Tee “sawrras” co. tre LIMEHOUSE, Lowpor, & 
, 


ot Sinus 
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FREE 
10-day Tube 
Mail coupon 


OS eS a 





Like Lost Pearls 


Teeth clouded with the dingy film 
that ordinary brushing won’t remove 


Please accept a full 10-day test of this NEW 
way that world’s dental authorities advise for 
lightening clouded teeth and protecting 
the gums 


NKNOWN to yourself, you are 
probably hiding the gleam and 
clearness of your teeth beneath a 
dingy film coat that now you can 
easily remove. That ordinary wash- 
ing won't combat successfully. 

In a few days you can make a great 
difference in the colour of your teeth. 
Can literally change your whole ap- 
pearance. Can restore “‘ off-colour"' 
teeth to gleaming beauty. Can firm 
your gums and give them healthy, 
natural colour. 





Hidden by film 
Dental science now tells us that 
scores of tooth and gum troubles 
have a potential origin in a film that 
forms on teeth. Run your tongue 
across your teeth and you will feel it 
. aslippery, viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that is 
why your teeth look “ off-colour"’ 
and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open 
to decay. 


It removes that film 
And Firms the Gums 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Now 
new methods are being used. A den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent—different in 
formula, action and effect from any 
other known. 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that film, 
then firms the gums. No grit, judged 
dangerous to enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. 
Clip it now. 





MARK 


Pepsodéent 





The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 





a> | 


Eyam the worst ) 


enemy to teeth’ 


, You.can feel it with your tongue — 


Colonial Addresses 
Australia: 137, Clarence Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
Canada: 191, George Street. 
Toronto 
S.Africa: P.O. Box 6666, 
Johannesburg 
Readers resident in these countries 
may send coupon to above branches 


FRE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
(Dept. 179) 42, Southwark Bridge Road, 


Address. eovcccesss ensuees 
Give full address. Write plainly. 
Qaly one tabe to s family. 


2143 
Mail this for 
10-Day tube to 


London, 8.E.1, 





LL.N., 10/7/26 

















For Every Person, 
Purse, and Purpose 
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The 14/28 h.p. Morris-Oxford 
Four-Seater 


NO OTHER CAR OFFERS 
ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS* 


A YEAR’S INSURANCE is included with every Morris 
car purchased. This represents a direct saving to the 
buyer of over £12 10s. Od.; for instance, the catalogue 
price of the Morris-Cowley TwoSeater is £162 10s. 0d.; 
deducting the value of the insurance, its comparative 
cost is only £150 


THE ACCUMULATED EXPERIENCE OF 
QUANTITY PRODUCTION. So many Morris cars 
have been made and so much experience gained thereby, 
that the present-day Morris Car is undoubtedly the 
finest motoring value in the world. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT TO THE SMALLEST 
DETAIL. Every necessary accessory to the smallest 
detail is included in the equipment — therefore the 
purchaser has nothing extra to buy after he has taken 
delivery of the car. 


A VERY CONVENIENT HIREPURCHASE 
SYSTEM has been officially approved by Morris 
Motors, Ltd., for the use of those intending purchasers 
who prefer to pay out of income. Every authorised 
Morris dealer can extend these Deferred Payments 
facilities. For example: Morris-Cowley Four: Seater, 
£45 12s. 8d. down and 12 monthly payments of £12 4s. 1d. 
Smaller monthly payments over longer periods by 
arrangement. 


buy British and be Proud of it 


MORRIS 


%¢ Write to Dept. “1” for free Booklet, “ The Why of the Morris,” 


and the name of your nearest authorised Morris dealer. 





MORRIS MOTORS, Ltp., COWLEY, OXFORD. 


Dunlop Tyres are Atted to all Morris Products. 
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MONTE CARLO LENGTHENS ITS SEASON 
AND BECOMES A SUMMER RESORT. 


YEAR or so ago, Monte ”’ 
4 the scene as an ideal semi-tropical spot whereat 





suddenly flashed upon 


to spend one’s summer holidays. Monte, in short, had 
been discovered for the months of June, July, and 
August—discovered because it proved itself neither 
too hot at mid-day nor too cool in the evening; dis 
covered because it provided constant sunshine from 
the early hours of dawn, when a cloudless sun floats 
up out of that bluest of seas, the Mediterranean, and 
sails across that clear blue sky until it slips out of 
sight away over a mountain top; discovered be- 
cause it provided all the pastimes of a summer resort 
ind synchronised a small village and a super-cosmo 
politan city 

Let us look at the Monte Carlo of summer-time, 
and discover for ourselves how and why it appeals 
to so many people as a happy spot for one to spend a 
fortnight, a month, or as long as one will Outdoor 
recreations abound [here is golf at the top of 
Mont-Agel, where one may go to play nine holes 
it least over a gorse-strewn course that golf enthusi- 
ists commend as equal to the best in Scotland 

la Festa, a smart tennis club, provides lovers of 
this game with well-kept courts in the heart of ‘‘ Monte, 
while further down along the coast one may meander 
leisurely and take a dip in the warm sea, and respond 
luxuriously to a sun-drenching in the solarium, or, 
by preference, sip an apéritif there under the gay 
canopies of the terrace with others drinking in the 


rays of the sun One of the new ideas now pro 
gressing is the pretentious beach and pavilion along 
the coast for some three quarters of a mile, at La 
Vieille, where there will be twenty-five tennis courts, 


" Wimbledon of the Riviera to invite the world’s 


champions for summer tournaments and to provide 
ample space for the amateur Just as in any small 
sea-coast village or hamlet, one may go fishing in 


Monte Carlo 


wnother lure for 


Yachting, on a perfect sea, is but 
pleasant recreation, while others 
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bargain with the Monégasques to hire a motor-launch 
to cruise out from the harbour to neighbouring 
shores 

Seeing Monte Carlo and Monaco—one and the 
same to most of us—provides many days of amuse- 
ment and educational interest, from the lovely gar 
dens, such as one that is terraced down from the 
Moyenne Corniche to the main road by the sea, to 
the Oceanographical Museum and Aquarium; from 
the quaint little church, named for the patron Saint, 
St. Dévote, to the time-old ramparts where the pirates 
once hid Daily trips to places round about lure 
the sight-seeing traveller to quaint little villages that 
date from Roman civilisation, to newly born towns 
snuggled high on a plateau on a mountain side 

So this is Monte Carlo for the summer—not wholly 
like the *‘ Monte ’’ of the winter, but a restful, peaceful 
place under the sun. And when one thinks of expense, 
or rather the want of it, one feels amazed to learn that 
in ‘‘Monte’’ one may take pension in the very heart 
of the city for as little as thirty-five francs a day 

CONSTANCE E. MILLER 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“ROOKERY NOOK.” AT THE ALDWYCH. 

HE Aldwych keeps up its reputation for good 
* Rookery Nook,’’ the work of Ben 
lravers, looks like running as long as the most suc- 


farce, and 


cessful of its predecessors That droll comedian, 
Mr. Ralph Lynn, is asked to do the same sort of 
things as he has done before; but what matters it so 
long as he does them as amusingly as ever? He is 
ast for the role of a newly married man, ultra-timid 
in his propriety, upon whom intrudes, on a night 
when his wife is absent, a runaway young minx, 


pyjamas Her request to be sheltered 


dressed in 
until morning is granted, but Gerald Popkiss is not 
in his own house, and so the secret of her presence 
leaks out, with the result that several persons, in- 
cluding Gerald’s wife, are anxious to know what 
will be found the other side of a certain door Play 
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goers who know their Ralph Lynn can imagine the 
picture of guilt his Gerald presents, though perfectly 
innocent, and the deadly eloquence, to his own dis- 
advantage, of his every silence. With Mr. Lynn 
are Mr. Tom Walls, Mr. Robertson Hara, Miss Ethel 
Coleridge, and Miss Mary Brough—all in excellent 
form, Miss Brough having a gem of a part as a 
talkative charwoman; and it should be added that 
the nymph condemned throughout the play to the 
wearing of pyjamas finds a piquant representative 
in Miss Winifred Shotter. 


“THERE'S NO FOOL.” AT THE GLOBE. 


rhe latest piece staged for Miss Margaret Banner- 
man’s benefit, an adaptation from the French of 
Pierre Wolff which Stanley Beil entitles ‘‘ There ’s No 
Fool,’’ has all the air of being a one-act play expanded 
into three acts. At any rate, its theme is of the one- 


act play type You can see the title such a one-act 


play would have had-——‘‘ A Day in the Life of M. 
Farbrege That day opens with a duel in which a 
novelist brings blood on M. Farbrege’s wrist rhe 


pinked man returns to his flat to be comforted by 
rival lady-loves whom he agrees to see later. He is 
visited by the first woman he ever loved, now white- 
haired, who solicits his interest in a “ nephew,’’ and 
the interview is carried through with much Gallic 
Finally, he has a dinner engagement at 


which he hopes to capture the affections of charming 


sentiment 


Mme. Remon, but while he is called away for a time 
his son George appears from Spain and the old viveur 
has to register a defeat here is no reason why 
more than an act should have been occupied with 
such material 
take defeat badly, his son is made tearful, and the 
charmer is shown anxious to let the father down 


Instead, M. Farbrege is supposed to 


lightly, and so the story is spun out tediously Nor 
can it be said that there are any out-of-the-way 
opportunities for Miss Bannerman herself or for her 
two chief supporters, Mr. Bertram Wallis and Mr. 
Leonard Upton There is, however, a scene for 
Miss Martita Hunt in which she scores 








PETERBOROUGH FOXHOUND 
SHOW. 


atron 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
President for the Year: 
IR I ILLIEKS FORSTER, Bart... M.b.H 
ent Hot = the Prince 
Viale * E Hi ther N “ Centleme 


This ANNUAL SHOW sckes place | | 
on WEDNESDAY, JULY 14th, 1926 | | 
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PETERBOROUGH HARRIER | | 





The ever changing 
scenery are of surpassing beauty. 
Great Bays opening direct to the Atlantic, edged with golden 
sands giving safe sea bathing. 
Sport with the Rod in rivers, streams and countless loughs. 
Society's Show The Golf Links offer a test of skill on springy turf in ideal 
N.S surroundings. 
Salmon and Trout fishing is free to visitors and is reserved for 
their enjoyment. 


ROSAPENNA HOTEL 


CO. DONEGAL. 


A new and bracing playground in the North of Ireland. 
colours of this varied Moorland and coast 


Write to the Manager for terms. 


SS 
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is the price you have to pay to get your worn 
tyre made as new Don't keep your oid tyre till 
the cord (which is the foundation of the tyre) 
is worn through, because if you do there will bx 
extra cost for repairing. In some cases it will 
|B be beyond repair. When your tread is worn 
smooth let us have it, we will rebuild it with a 
;-ribbed tread which will make it safe to drive 
and is a protection against skidding and 




















AND BEAGLE SHOW. 


punctures. 


WE GUARANTEE THIS TREAD FOR 





President for the Year 


This ANNUAL SHOW takes place 
on THURSDAY, JULY 15th, 1926 


(third day f the Peterboroug! Agricultural 
socet Show ) 
JOSEPH STEPHENSON, Secertary 
Veterbor 

















and in all climates, with our new | L 


(Under the Rules of the Association } e a 


MOSS BROS t= 


- nae THE 


ICE!! FROZEN CARAFES!!! henry 3 


NOTE we 

lines) and Bedford Street HAVE NO 

in ONE MINUTE aor: COVENT GARDEN, Establishments 
London (Jast off the Strand) W.C.2 


Naval, Military and General Outfitters, 


FAMOUS HOUSE FOR READY-TO-WEAR 
have the largest Selection in London of 
Lounge and Flannel Suits, Morn- 
ing Suits, Evening Dress, Polo 
Kit, Ladies’ Habits, Chauffeurs’ 
Liveries, SADDLERY , Kit Bags, 
Trunks, Boots and Shoes, Hosiery, 
Binoculars. 


ONLY ADDRESS 


Corner of KING ST. 








“RAPID” — 








5,000 MILES 


Send tyres for retreading to:- 


ALMAGAM MILLS 
HARPENDEN 


and enclose in the tyres your tubes that need 
repair, or leave them at our depots, 

172, Great Portland Street, W.1 . LONDON 

100. Victoria Street BRISTOL 

38, Grey Street NEWCASTLE- ON-TYNE 


__ SPECIMEN PRICES 














ice Machine. 
OMNIUM FRIGORIFIQUE, 
35 Bd. de Strasbourg. PARIS, X®. 
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Bottle. 


most delicious 
BACKHOUSE & CO. .«. -« 






Sauce in the World. 
LEEDS, 


Cost of re- 

Cost of one treading 
Size new cover one cover Saving 
£s.d Lsd Zs d 
700 80 3 90 1 63 2 29 
31 4-40 3140 1 69 273 
715 116 4 40 199 2143 
27 X 4.40 440 199 2143 
710 9° 4 20 rir3 2109 
3 34 4120 1130 290 
J] 4.40 $15 0 1140 3 #190 
730 130 5 20 ris9 3 63 
5 4-95 $ 20 1159 3 63 
29 4-95 6 4¢ 210 4 30 
75 145 7 20 2 ; 449 
3 5.25 7 1 2 1 4100 
sat 120 7180 5 4199 
860 160 > 4¢ ; ; 6 29 
~ 120 40 ‘ 5 100 
895 135 1! 4 € 7 10 
| You can have your car converted to“ BAL-LON 
KITE Cord Tyres wh ey wait at our works 


depots. New wheels free. 
NOTE :—The word ‘ RAI LON ETT is not 
A generic term, but is Trad le name for the 
slloon tyres only of our m } re When 
you ask for a “ HAT LON. } 1 Tt see t t 


‘ 
the name is embossed on the twre 


ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
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TETSON 


Here is a distinctive Stetson 
shape that you will see on th 
heads of young men who admire 
smart style and who appreciate 
the true value of areally good hat. 


lilustrated Stetson Booklet 


f Agen will be foru 


JOHN B. STETSON CO. 
Offices and Showrooms (Wholesale) 


70, New Bond St., London, W. 1. 7 


HATS . 
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TO-DAY and until 31st inst. 


AMPTONS 


secures to every customer values in House Furnish- 
ings which are never equalled elsewhere. For example: 


CARPETS 


Lot 102. HAMPTONS’ SEAMLESS AXMINSTER. GUARANTEED TO 
BE OF BEST BRITISH MANUFACTURE ONLY. The ¢ arpets offered in this lot 
show a clear saving of over ¢ in the £. They are guaranteed to be perfect in every 
respect, and are, unquestionably, exceptional value. The selection includes a number of 
good Persian reproductions. Sizes and Reductions as follow: 














REDUCED from to REDUCED from to REDUCED from to 
ft. in ft.in. £8.d. Ze. d. ft. is f.. in. £ s £eod. ft.in. ft.in £8.d 2 od. 
6 0X 6 « 390 211 Of/10 6X go gt G140);13 6X106 133119 10 10 
7 € f 463 3 39/10 6Xwh wtr6 7163/13 6X120 15106 41 9 6 
7 6X7 5 5 319 9 6 15 5§ 20/15 0 90 12189 9113 
9 « » B16 61 ti 12 ¢ 6 76/15 x10 6 15 © 1133 
9 < 696 4159): 10 70 713 0'\1 x120 17 50 182150 
9 7156 § 14 9/12 I 1 ¢ 818 615 X13619 86 1470 
10 é 610 4 93/12 oX120 1316 10 40/16 6Xiz0 8196 14 O06 
to 6X7 6 7110 §11 6/13 6X 90 1113 8123/18 oX1z20 wmo 1§ 60 
Lot 109. HAMPTONS’ REVERSIBLE HAIR CARPETS, Of SEST 
ENGLISH] MANUFACTURE ONLY. The values offered by Hamptons in these 


artistic, durable and inexpensive Carpets, are unquestionably the best obtainable and 


at the clearance prices specified below are exceptional. In addition to the sizes given, 


many others are on sale at proportionate prices Ihe selection embraces a number of 
good designs, also many with plain centres and figured borders 

ft.i £ s. d. ft. i ft.i £ad ; ft ft. ir £ ea & 
9 - 220 10 -e@ew 88 Tt 1 ¢ 510 3 
90x76 . 212 6 10 6 . 4 45 9 | 3 « 1 o 6 6 0 
9 Oox9 oo 83 8 O Bs le , oO 440 15 Oo 2 @ «ww Fe ® 
10 , 4 3613 ¢ 418 0 6 6X12 0 .. 714 0 


Lot lll HAMPTONS’ EXTRA FINE QUALITY WILTON RUGS. 
These are unusually fine in texture, designs and colourings. The selection is very varied. 
These are yuaranteed to be of the finest British manufacture only, and are being cleared 
at the following great reductions f 

4 ft. 6 in. «* 2 ft. 3 in Reduced from 36/6 to 27/6 

§ ft. 6 in 3 ft. o in Reduced from 62/6 to 47/6 
For hundreds of other unequalled bargains in Furniture, Carpets, Furnish 
ing Fabrics, Linen, Wallpapers, Antiques, China, Ironmongery, etc., se¢ 


HAMPTONS’ SALE CATALOGUE 
SENT FREE, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 5S.W.1. 


Hampton & Sons deliver to House by their own Motor Vans or 
pay Carriage on Sale Goods to any Railway Station in Great Britain 
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ALPOLE 


IRISH LINENS 





Now On. 


Lowest Prices since 1914 
Same Quality as usual—the Best 


LINEN 
SHEETS 


ire Liner } 


175 & 176, SLOANE ST 
NEW BOND 


89-90, 


1 The finest the world produces. 








PURE IRISH LINEN 
SUPERFINE DOUBLE DAMASK 
TABLE CLOTHS AND NAPKINS 


Cloths Each x 3 i 77 
x 1s 32- x 4 ° BE 
O- 
rts ° Narkins Doz 
55 - KA 39/6 
x 66 - 6x 7 4906 
G Qualiuv Cotto Fast Washing ( urs 
k Re W e¢, Ok White Navy W hate 
G W hte ’ Y c ) V hit 
Ss yds. 6 11 © dudy 10/6 eac 
Also for Motor Cars 
Ss , 17 6 « ¢ 4x5 yds. 23/4 each 


rarl/2y¢ are yard 





Now On. 


REET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
108.110, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONDON, W.8. 


LINEN 
TOWELS 


No. 56 Heavy 
Huckaback \ 
Pure Lines 

I lemmed 

Sve 24 x 36 


Doz. 25/. 
Size 24 x 40 ins 


Doz. 27/9 


Hemstitched ; 
Size 24 x 40 ins. 


Dor. 32/6 























THE 


URBITOR 
BURBERRY 


Lightweight Overcoat & 
Reliable Weatherproof 
in One Garment. 


The Urbitor is just the coat for 
the man who requires a light 


\ fil! Tr 


(Overcoat capable ot providing Wi, oh nity 


WW ee 


NUR) Mini ia\| 


complete protection against 
wet and wind, yet that is a 
comfort to wear on fine days. 


The materials 


Urbitor Coatings 
are fine West-of-England cloths; 
soft wool in light to medium tex- 
The colourings, ranging 
, 


tures, 
through almost every shade an 
tone, otter a great choice for 


selection. 














Burberry-proofed, 





these cloths defy heavy rain an 
exclude cold winds; althoug! 


thev ventilate naturally and 


alwavs maintain an 


healthful temperature. 


BURBERRYS 
HAYMARKET 
LONDON S.W.1 
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of gargantuan size, and curtains that the psycho 
analyst would call an index to the mind If you are 
a vamp for instance \ ir curtains torm a giant 
spider's web if you are merely rich, your curtains 
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same Ossa of ostentation, and these 


same films go forth to the Dominions and the 
Dependencies, to China, to Japan, to the East Indies 
all over the world, in fact—-1 ask myself what sort of 
an idea of our minds and manners is being created ? 
I do not intend to probe the question of morals 
that is too big a subject for the moment—but what 
about manners 

In a recent film starring that delightful and 
admirable actress, Pauline Frederick, called Phe 
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represented belonged to a wealthy 
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shows that Mr. Punch,” inspired, perhaps, by the 
Wimbledon Jubilee, has been bitten with the pr 
vailing craze for lawn-tennis ; while good d Toby ha 
been bitten simultaneously with a craze for his froli 
some master’s trousers Looking within, we find that 
the same game has supplied “‘ Mr. Punch comic artists 
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4-40 
VAUXHALL 


eA fine car—cA wonderful price 


LL that entitles a car to be called fine 


is offered in the 


14-40 Vauxhall; and priced £550 for the touring car it 


gives admittedly value that is exceptional. 


Not onl; in 


appearance and style has it individuality, but also in its 


successful combination of 


sporting-car liveliness. 


Ask us to give you a trial drive 


VAUXHALL MOT SLIMI 
ONDON R 


luxurious 


comf rt 


with almost 


You should see this car and try it. 
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PLAYER'S Waite Label NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
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Cigarettes it is clear that you 
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& THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


BLACK PRINT GOLD PRINT 
10’s Cartons 8d | ( Hand made 
20’s Boxes 1/4 | 20’s Boxes 1/6 
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W.D & H. O. WILLS 





eee news Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (vj Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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, LTD.), 
Therecttte ah, Near Sheffield. 
Established 179}. 
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Te gn 2700, 
Telegrams { sweeeseLoe Two Lénes. 


® MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS . 
OF HEATING APPARATUS. 








LONDON :— Brook House, 10-12, Wa 

MANCHESTER :—Gr 9") 
LIVERPOOL :— 52, Lo ~ tt .wW. 
SHEFFIELD :— Moorhead. 
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She Skat he Book 


Summer 1926 a Priniers Pie” 


Pictorial Satire on the aA a of the Moment 


BY ALL THE FAMOUS COMIC ARTISTS. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES by Famous Authors. 


A SPARKLE OF COLOUR AND 
Now Publishing. 


To be obtained at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or from the Publishing Office, 


WIT. 
Price Two Shillings. 


By post 2 


6, Great New Street, E.C.4. 













EIFFEL TOWER 


LEMONADE LEMONS 











= Kiddies are b/ways ready for this delicous drink. 


50 Million Lemons 


used to make last year’s output 
All the qualities of the best 
“Home-made” lemonade 











Made in Fuelar 














































